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INVITATION. 

isiters are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he cover-page portrait of William Howard 
Taft, to-day inaugurated twenty-sixth Pres- 


by the President and his family. His acquaint- 
ances will find no fault with it, it is believed ; 
and the pictured face is one to win new friends. 


& 


moralist in need of an illustration of the 

power of habit, or a psychologist who 
wished to explain the strange likings that a 
human being may develop, might consider an 
old man who died in a Massachusetts county 
jail the other day. More than forty years ago 
he was sentenced to jail for a petty offense. 
Released at the end of the sentence, he soon 
returned; and he made it his business to go 
back, until jt dawned upon the officials that he 
liked the jail and his cell, and wanted to stay 
there. Thenceforward he remained, working 
as the prison tailor and more than earning his 
‘*keep,’? free to go and come, but never desirous 


to go so far that, when night fell, he could not | 
occupy his accustomed pallet in cell thirteen— 


his bed for forty years. 
® 

Oo a certain street-railway line in Massachu- 

setts the fare, recently rdised from five 
cents to eight cents, has been put back to the 
old rate, the railroad coramissioners deciding 
that the advance was excessive. Another street- 
railway line in the same state, a rural route, 
has recently been abandoned, on the ground 
that it could not be made to pay. Not to 
advance the question whether these companies 
were handicapped by excessive construction 
charges,—which, unfortunately, draw interest 
indefinitely, —the comment of a community 
which was served by one of them has the spice 
of wisdom. ‘‘Trolley extension,’’ says its news- 
paper exponent, ‘‘was pushed too far, when 
the fit was on, and with too little consideration 
of the prospects. The communities served by 


the unprofitable lines got the benefit of their | lace, the inestimable advantage of poverty. | 


construction, but it was at the cost of those 
unduly hopeful of making money.’’ That 
means, perhaps, in the long run, at the cost of 
the communities as well. 

& 


he theory of the savings-bank insurance and 
pension system, first established by the State 

of Massachusetts, has already been set forth in 
this column; but since, in practise, the system 
seems to be working well, further allusions are 
justifiable and likely to be helpful. It may be 
repeated, therefore, that working people need 
insurance, for the benefit of their dependents, 
more than the rich do; that savings-banks, 
which were established as philanthropic insti- 
tutions, are the natural agencies for providing 
such insurance protection; and that the Massa- 
chusetts law enables any savings-bank to estab- 
lish an insurance department and issue to 
residents of the state life-insurance up to the 
amount of five hundred dollars, and old-age 
pensions up to the amount of two hundred 
dollars—which amounts one may increase by 
patronizing more than one bank. Many mer- 
chants, manufacturers and officers of trade- 
unions have accepted agencies for the new 
system, and are authorized to issue policies and 
to accept payments, a service they render with- 
out remuneration. Full information upon the 
subject will be given to any one who will make 
application to Mr. Robertson G. Hunter, State 
Actuary, Boston. ® 
n assertion of the primacy of Massachusetts 
in the matter of savings-bank insurance 
suggests that leadership isa New England habit, 
not a peculiar attribute of any one state. Ac- 
cordingly it is pleasing to be reminded—by way 
of Denver—that Rhode Island shares with Col- 
orado the honor of initiating another desirable 
departure, that of separate courts for juvenile 
offenders. In 1898, four years before New York 
City adopted the plan, Providence and Denver 
seem simultaneously to have originated and put 
it in practise. ‘‘Last year,’’ says the Boston 
Transcript, explaining the compliment from 
Colorado, but referring to the Providence court 
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alone, ‘‘five hundred and twenty-five children 
were brought before the juvenile department. 
Of these, seventy-nine were sent to the reform 
school or sentenced to pay fines, twelve were 
bound over to the Superior Court, and four 
hundred and thirty-four were placed on proba- 
tion. Of this last and larger class, twenty-eight 
were subsequently surrendered by the probation 
officers, but four hundred and six stood the test 
and were discharged. The policy is now in 
force in twenty-two states, and we trust it will 
soon be adopted by all of them.’’ 


cy 


everal months ago, before the Chapman re- 

vival began in Boston, leaders in men’s 
clubs connected with churches in Brookline and 
Somerville, Massachusetts, seem to have been 
simultaneously impressed with the thought that 
their churches were not necessarily ‘*women’s 
churehes,’’ and yet that the women were carry- 
ing more than their share of the burden. As it 
appeared to these leaders, there was much to 
be done by the churches for which the women 
could not fairly be held responsible—wrongs 
to be righted, which demanded the codperation 
of Christian citizens who could vote, if need 
be, as well as pray. It was recognized also 
that the men who held one creed could accom- 


in Brookline and in Somerville, the men’s clubs 
of practically all the churches have federated, 
and hold themselves ready, now, to promote or 
assist any movement, educational, hygienic, 
social or other, that will make for the benefit 
of the community. 

Others have conceived the hope of better things 
that came to the men of Brookline and Somer- 
ville. On the same evening when Somerville 
organized, the men’s clubs of the churches at 
Clinton ‘‘got together’’; and after the other 
unions were well under way, the promoters 
learned that similar action had recently been 
taken at Worcester, and at Portland, Maine. 
Perhaps one could ask no better justification of 
this form of revival of the civic spirit than that 
so many men, acting independently, have ‘‘seen 
the star,’’ and are following it toward all that 
Christian citizenship involves. 


* ¢ 


FORTY YEARS AGO. 


n view of the recent resignation of President 
Eliot from Harvard College, it is interesting 





to look back over the stretch of years and note | 
some of the changes which have come about | 
within the lifetime of one man. Mr. Moorfield | 
Storey, a graduate of the college a few years | 
before Mr. Eliot took the leadership, gives, in 

the Harvard Advocate, an account of the con- 

trast between undergraduate life in those days | 
and in these, and in many ways the advantage 

does not seem to be wholly with the present. 

Says the writer: 

If asked to state the difference between our | 
time and the present in one word, I should | 
answer, ‘‘Simplicity.’’ 

In every respect our lives and our problems | 
were far more simple than those of a student | 
now at Harvard. We enjoyed, in the first 


When we entered college, men were feeling the 
losses of war. As a rule, we did our own 


| boots. I can still hear the splashing on the 
stairs, mingled with frequent explosions of dis- 
satisfaction, which used to accompany the 
ascent of my chum as, late on a winter night, 
he would stumble in the dark with our two 
pails of water up the three flights which led to 
our room. 

Where you have club-houses, we had a few 
rooms not conspicuous for cleanliness, but I 
think we had as good a time standing in a 
corner of a Stoughton room, eating cold hasty- 
pudding with a pewter spoon, while the grad- 
uates sat round a table and sang, as the under- 
graduate of to-day, when from a comfortable 
seat in a spacious hall he listens to an original 
opera. 

If our sports were simple, so were our intel- 
lectual pursuits. We had not the liberty given | 
now. Our path was clearly set before us, and 
we had no choice but to follow it. If our 
studies taught us nothing else, they taught us 
to do disagreeable work. I am very sure the 
young gentlemen now, who study how to make 
the four years easy, taking only pleasant 
courses, are laying up for themselves a rude | 
awakening after graduation. There are no soft | 
electives in professions, in factories, or in the | 
street. 

Students fortunate enough to enter Harvard 
in the early sixties began their academic life at 
the supreme moment in their country’s history. 
We had heard the echo of the first gun fired on 
Sumter, and had seen our dark streets in an 
instant blaze with flags and bristle with bay- 
onets. No one fit to enter Harvard but must 
respond to such influences. It is hard to make 
you young men of to-day realize what those 
years meant to us. All that is to you history, 
to be learned at study, was to us our daily life. 

I remember more vividly than anything 
which happened yesterday, how on my way 
from prayers, and twenty feet from the old 
Massachusetts pump, I met a classmate who 
told me that Lincoln had been assassinated. 





BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS WANs ERG 
town to sell STARCH TABLETS. Used in every 
home. Liberal cash commission. Send for free sample. 
BLUE & WHITE GLOSS STARCH TABLET CO., Dedham, Mass. 


THE TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 

Strictly high-class. Athletics. prospecting, camp life, 
aquatics, fishing, hunting. Booklet on application. 
LORIS M. JOHNSON, 23 Conant Hall, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Williston Seminary, “Sst Agodemy for Boys, 
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. University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in_ Civil, Mechanical, Hectrical 1 En- 
fineeting. Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
Elective coursests uages, Sciences, 
History,ete. Military Drill. Necessary erpenses 
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Water Supply @ . for Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Any pres- 
sure up to60 lbs. The 
ideal fire protection 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue “or 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


























Boston STAMMERERS' Institute Ang stn: 


36 Bromfield Boston. Established 40 years. 











When taking a bath use 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


See ad. Youth’s Companion, 
January 21, 1909. 








Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache izstantly—as soon as ~ 


apply it. Stays where you put it and 
not spread inthe mouth. Stops a 
There are imitations. Don’t take them 


and bunions, 16 cents. 
C. 6. DENT 600. 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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the same way. 





EARN THIS BIG BEAUTIFUL 
SLEEPING DOLL 


England AK. by us. Her magnificent head is of bisque. Her whole 
body is pink papier-maché. She has real hair, which curls natu- 
rally, but when combed out reaches to her waist. Youcould 
not buy this doll in any retail store for less than 87. 


10 INCHES TALLER THAN THIS PAPER. 


Full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips and knees. 
Dressed in a beautiful lace-trimmed and beribboned chemisette, silk 
stockings and silk slippers. No picture can do her justice. She 
has a beautiful face with open mouth. Her eyelashes are of real 
hair. She is a “sleeping” doll. 

Earn this doll by taking only 35 orders for our choice 
perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 

“7 received my other order Friday last for one of my Kittle girls, and the 
other wanted a doll right away, so started right out and filled this order 
intwodays. All ong the goods are ahead of any others bought 
Children and older people are carried away with the 
doll. Arthur Caswell, 67 Merrimac Street, Amesbury, Mass.’ 

Mother, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll your little girl 
has had in the past, she will cry out with joy at the sight of this one. 
Send us your name and address and learn how easy it is to 
get this magnificent doll. 


~. AMES PREMIUM CO., 97 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 


No such doll has ever been given away in New 
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SPECIALTIES 


For the Household. 
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, Price $1.50, post-paid. 





B hae is one of our special Offers. 





SILVER-PLATED FRUIT KNIFE SET. 


The Set of Six Knives given only to Companion sub- 
c scribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, post- 





RUSSIAN NUT BOWL SET. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 30 cents extra, postage and packing included. 





Both Bowl and Spoon are imported from Russia. 
in Oriental colors and heavily lacquered. 
c quadruple silver-plated and enclosed in a neat case. 


. PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


age and packing in- 
cluded. Price $1.50, 
post-paid. 


HESE Fruit Knives 

have a patented fea- 
ture not possessed by any 
other make. On the back 
of each blade, near the 
point, there is an ingen- 
ious device for cutting 
the skin of an orange 
without breaking the 
pulp. This is shown in 
the illustration. The Set 
is heavily silver - plated 
and burnished. 
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The Bowl is 6 inches in diameter. 
Each is decorated q 
The Nut Cracker and Picks are 
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ND while we are all hungry 
t A to see you, dear daughter, 

yet I am afraid we cannot 
manage for you to come home 
at Christmas. Your railroad fare 
alone will be forty dollars, and I 
know that you will need a fresh street 
dress and some school clothes by mid- 
winter, which will take all of forty 
dollarsto buy. Ifthe wheat-crop had 
been good, perhaps we could compass 
it; but as things are, you and mother 
will just have to stand it the best we 
ean. I am glad that you have your 
good housemother, Mrs. Loring, to 
look after you, and that you have such 
kindly girl friends ; they will keep you 
from being lonely. And I know that 
my dear big girl will be brave, and not 
let herself grow homesick. 


Lovingly, 


‘*Look at this tie, Linda, please. 
Am I cutting the ends even?’’ 

‘‘Don’t bother Linda. She’s still 
reading her letter. Good news, 
Lin 

““Yes—no.”’ Linda folded her 
letter with unsteady fingers. She 
neither heard nor saw the laughing 
girls, busy at their gay work. The 
wretched message rang in her ears, 
blurred before her eyes. 

Not go home for Christmas! 
Why, Christmas could not be 
Christmas without her. Mother and 
father would see to the children’s 
things, to be sure, but who would 
see to mother’s and father’s? How 
could she stay away? 

‘‘Where did that piece of silk 
disappear to? O Herodotus! You 
naughty little dog !’’ 

Marion sprang up and pounced 
upon Herodotus just as that small 
pirate bolted under the book-shelves 
with a trail of orange silk hanging 
from his mouth. Marion’s heel 
caught in the rug just as her venge- 
ful hand clutched Herodotus’s tail. 
There was a yelp, a shriek, then 
a reverberating crash, as the shelves 
pitched over bodily. 

A rain of books and trinkets pelted 
pursuer and pursued alike. The 
big brass jar of carnations on the 
top shelf descended like a cataract, 
sousing them both, and scatter- 
ing flowers in every direction. 
The girls, breathless with 
laughter, pulled Marion to her 
feet. Marion shook Herodotus 
loose from the silk, and fixed 
the drenched and cowering 
puppy with a vindictive eye. 

*‘Considering that it is the 
sweet and peaceful Christmas- 
tide,’’ she remarked, ‘‘I’1ll refrain from express- 
ing my real feelings toward you. Philippa, 
suppose you finish this cap for me, while I dry 
my hair. Oh, I forgot! You’re a freshman, 
so of course you can’t.’’ 

“Oh, please let me! I’ll do my best, and I 
can sew neatly, even if I am a freshman. 
Please, Marion !’’ 

“Oh, but this is for the jujube-tree.’’ 

“*The jujube-tree ?”’ 

‘*Now, Marion, don’t spoil everything! ’’ 
**You’ll take all the edge off the fun!’? ‘‘Run 
away, Philippa! Well-behaved freshmen never 
see anything, or hear anything, either.’’ 

‘‘ Again the jujube-tree,’’ murmured Philippa. 
“T’ve heard of that awesome plant every day 
and hour since Thanksgiving. Everywhere I 
go I stumble over some of its amazing fruit. 
That tie is one; the bunch of papier-mdché 
grapes that I just rescued from Herodotus is 
another the bushel basket of bundles that 
Dorothy brought from town is another; the 
peculiar pink gingham skillet that Martha is 
surreptitiously sewing on is another still. Come, 
Linda, let us two freshmen leave these juniors 
to their mysterious devices.’’ 

The study door opened witha jerk. Angeline 
entered, laden with a veritable Santa Claus 
pack. ‘‘Girls, just look! Oh, but Linda and 
Phil are here !’’ 

“Put the playthings in my room!’’ laughed 
Janet. ‘‘The children won’t find them there.’ 

“‘Nuts for the jujube-tree, Angeline?’’ be- 
gan the irrepressible Marion, then subsided, 
quenched by Margery’s stern, uplifted finger. 
“I didn’t mean to, honestly, Margery. Ruth, 
where are you going for Christmas??? 

“‘Home with me,’ replied Philippa, 
promptly. ‘‘And I’m to have Angeline for 
New-year’s week, and Janet, too. Uncle 
Jimmy is going to take us snow-shoeing, and 
sailing in his ice-boat, and we’ll have a sledge 

trip to the logging-camp, and a New-year dance 











Mother. 





at the mines. I wish all you girls were coming 
along.’’ 
“‘Sodo I. I’m bored to tears at the prospect 
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BOWING LOW AS HE PRESENTED A TINY RED-AND-WHITE ROLL. 


Tales 





V. THE FRUIT OF 


of Christmas at home—the interminable family 
dinner, and everything else. But it can’t be 
helped. Linda, when do you start?’’ 

‘‘I—I don’t know.’’ Linda had meant to 
say, ‘‘I’m not going,’’ but the words would 
not come. She could not accept the dismal 
certainty quite yet. 

‘Angeline, what a lovely belt buckle! Oh, 
the cunning sparks of opals in the water-lilies ! 
You extravagant pussy, you’ve spent a fortune 
on your Christmas shopping already !’’ 

‘‘Only seventy dollars. And I couldn’t be 
more tired if I had spent seventy times seven. 
Christmas is such an exasperation! The one 
bright spot in my trip home is my cousin’s big 
red automobile, and it will probably be laid up 
for repairs. I do wish I didn’t have to go 
home at all.’’ 

** Angeline, for shame!’? 

‘*Well, I sha’n’t see anything of my family ; 
for between mother’s orphan asylum, father’s 
newsboys’ club, Lilian’s parties, and Morris’s 
pet settlement classes, nobody has any time for 
me.’’ 

**You have plenty of time for them, though.’’ 

‘‘But I’m not interested in their things. 
What’s the use of pretending? I’m going to 
have one passable gift this year, though. 
Father sent me seventy-five dollars, and I shall 
buy that chinchilla collar we saw in the city 
last week.’’ 

‘*Angeline, how foolish! 
March.”’ 

‘*Then I can buy a new one. I must have 
something to wear. I’m a perfect ragamuffin.’’ 

The others laughed again at her air of worthy 
need—all but Linda. The unfairness of things 
was striking in upon her. She scorned herself 
for her envy, yet it burned hot in her heart. 

Angeline looked up, wondering at Linda’s 
tightened lips and drooping eyes. What could 
ail the child? For Linda to look so hurt, so 
gloomy, Linda, who was always as sunny as 
Philippa herself! 

“Unele Luscious and Aunt Ellen will pass 


It won’t last till 


| through College Hill Wednesday, on their way | 
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THE JUJUBE - TREE. 


to California,’’ Angeline chattered on. ‘‘If 
they were only going the other way, they could 
take me along in their private car, and I’d 
save buying my ticket home.’’ 

‘*Uncle Luscious ?’’ 

“Uncle Lucius, then. But we always say 
Luscious for short. Luscious just suits him. 
He’s the most generous old dear! I wish they 
could stop over for the jujube-tree. It would 
delight his soul. ’’ 


**Angeline, if you mention that jujube-tree | 
Susy Rice flattened her pink palm | 
over Angeline’s betraying mouth. ‘“There won’t the door. 


again !’’ 


be any surprise left on it for our freshmen. 
Not one bit !’’ 

*“*You needn’t worry !’’ 
up Herodotus and stalked to the door. ‘‘We 
two freshmen are going off to plan some sur- 
prises of our own.’’ 

‘I’m going to the hospital, girls, to finish 
the dolls for the babies’ tree. Can’t one of 
you come, too?’’ asked Janet. 









| — not one!’’ She 


‘*T must finish this—this stock before I begin | Marion’s wheedling hands. 
anything else,’’ said Susy Rice. | 
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queried, as they drove home. 
“‘She’s just as sweet as ever, but 
she’s sober as a little owl.’’ 

**I’m worried about the child my- 
self,’’ said gentle Mrs. Loring, from 
her corner of the carriage. ‘‘She 
has been so silent and sad all 
day.’’ 

**Lin’s homesick, that’s all.’’ 

**That’s not all. Didn’t you 
notice how she slipped out of an- 
swering when I asked when she 
was going home? And this after- 
noon I heard her telling the head 
nurse that she’d come up and help 
with the little folks Christmas day. 
Don’t you see?’’ 

‘*‘Why—why shouldn’t she go 
home, then, if she wants to so 
much ?’’ 

‘*Angeline, you’re so absurd! 
Don’t you know that railroad tickets 
cost money, even if they are tickets 
home ?’’ 

Angeline gasped. ‘‘But every- 
body has money enough to go home 
at Christmas !’’ 

‘*There’s an occasional excep- 
tion,’’ said Marion, tartly. 

Angeline was silent. There was 
an uncomfortable pause. 

**Everything on the jujube-tree 
must come from the ten-cent store, 
mustn’t it?’’ 

**Yes, or else not cost more than 
ten cents, all told. John C. and 
Cliff Pierce and one or two of the 
other boys begged to come, and 
promised solemnly that they’d obey 
all the rules—nothing costly, noth- 
ing teasing, and everybody to keep 
and use just what he receives. So 
Isabel said they might. But those 
boys don’t dream what they are 
doomed to face. For one thing, 
Susy has made them each a cap, 
and they’ll have to wear them all 
the evening. Max MacDonald’s is 
the most vivid shade of green chintz, 
trimmed with bunches of artificial 
grapes, hung over each ear, for all 
the world like the cherries on Miss 
Chen’s party cloak. John C.’s 
is blue gingham, with a puffed 
Normandy crown, and white 
strings to tie under his chin; 
he’ll look like a red apple on 
a white plate. Mr. Pierce’s isa 
large pink mortar-board, with 
a tassel a foot long, that we 
found on an old lambreguin 
up-attic. It’ll hang half-way 
But they must put them on and 
That’s part of the 


down his back. 
wear them every minute. 
game. And then the ties!’’ 

‘*Sleepy, Angie?’’ Janet turned to pat 
Angeline’s shoulder. 

**Sleepy? No.’’ Angeline sat up very straight. 
‘*T’ve been planning the coup of the year. This 
is Monday—and Christmas falls on Friday, 
doesn’t it? Uncle Lucius and Aunt Ellen are 
to start from New York to-morrow morning. 
Well, a telegram to-night would reach them in 
time. Driver, stop, please!’’ She jerked open 
‘*Take us down Main to the tele- 
graph office. Hurry, please!’’ 

*‘Angeline, what on earth!’’ ‘‘Child, what 


Philippa gathered | are you doing?’’ 


‘*Just wait, my dears. This is going to be 
the loveliest joke on the whole jujube-tree, and 
it will be obtained strictly according to our ten- 
cent rules, too. That is, if 1 can send my tele- 
gram collect. But I sha’n’t tell you one word 
shook herself free from 
**No, Janet, not 


even you. And I don’t want either of you 


**Where’s Martha ?’’ along.’’ She hurried into the little office, to the 
‘‘She just went up-stairs, to find the tinsel | bewilderment of the sleepy operator, scrawled 


for the ju—’’ 

‘ ‘Sh-h !’? 

“T’ll go, Janet.’? Linda put on her cloak, 
and ran with Janet up the long hill, then down | 
the river drive to the hospital. The cold air | 
roused and braced her. She found herself hoping | 
against hope, planning the children’s stockings 
and father’s bundles, in spite of herself. 

She worked with might and main, cutting 
out doll dresses and bonnets. Anyway, it was 
a good thing to be busy. 

Janet and Marion and Angeline went to a 
college dance that night, while the wiser virgins 
stayed at home and sewed for dear life on their | 
belated gifts. Angeline rushed into Linda’s | 
room at the last moment, a gorgeous apparition | 
in white chiffon, begging Linda to put ‘‘the 
vinaigrette’ in her hair. Again something 
struck her oddly in Linda’s look and tone. 


“an 


tirls, what is wrong with Linda?’’ she 


| 


her message, and fled back to the carriage. 
‘*Home now, please. No, children, it will do 
no good to tease; but on Wednesday, at four, 
come over to my rooms, and then—we’ll see !’’ 
Linda dragged through the next two days, 
hardly knowing what she was doing. Her 
lessons were a help. She was grateful to every 
map and triangle and outline, for they went far 
to hide the low gray farmhouse that was forever 
drifting before her eyes. But maps and trian- 
gles made a very flimsy barricade of nights. 
When she lay awake with wide, wet eyes, 
staring up at the shifting gleam of the street 
lights across the dusky ceiling, she had to con- 
fess, with poor little Alice in Wonderland, that 
it was no good pretending at night, and alone. 
It was even harder to watch the other girls 
storming about in a tumult of joyful prepara- 
tion. There came the irony of her mother’s 
loving phrase, ‘‘Such kindly friends, who will 
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3 he entered Lufkin’s store at Hard- 
tA hack Corner, Uncle ’Bijah Neal 
paused before a large poster, which 
he recognized as something new among the 
advertisements and notices that adorned 
the dingy wall. 

Then, after a leisurely reading of the 
announcement, the old man made his way 
over to the group near the stove with an 
expression on his face that showed that his 
mind was working. 

‘‘Uncle ’ Bijah is going to be reminded of 
some auction that he went to one time up 
in Pooduck,’’ was the whispered prophecy 
of a young man conspicuous among his 
fellows by his knowing look and his gaudy 
red necktie. 

‘*Tt’s curious,’’ the old man began, as he 
accepted a seat on a nail keg, ‘‘what an 
attraction an auction always has for the 
majority of folks. I’ve chased up a good 
many of ’em myself in my time, and bought 
a lot of truck, but I never got what I should 
call a real good bargain but once, and that 
was by accident, you might say.’’ 

‘*How was that?’’ asked one of the com- 
pany, encouragingly. 

‘‘Well, that was the time Cap’n Sam 
Owen’s household goods were auctioned off, 
about three years before I moved down here 
from Pooduck.- The cap’n had died rather 
suddenly a short time before, and his nephew 
George, that had got the property, being next 
of kin, was an old bachelor, and had no use 
for the things. 

‘There was quite a crowd at the auction, 
and the bidding was middling brisk. Of 
course some things went for little or nothing, 
and then again others fetched full all they 
were worth, so it averaged up pretty well. 
I didn’t seem to see any great bargain going 
begging, and I don’t know as I should have 
bid at all if it hadn’t been for Lucey Sanborn. 

‘‘Tucy was the cap’n’s niece, and had 
kept house for him ever since he buried his 
wife. Or, rather, she was his wife’s niece ; 
but the old cap’n thought a lot of her, and 
everybody else did, for that matter. Nice 
kind of a girl Lucy was, and pretty. 

‘‘Well, ’long toward night Lucy got me 
one side, and said she wished that when the 
cap’n’s old buffalo coat came to be put up, 
l’d bid it off. The cap’n had set a good 
deal by the coat, putting it on early in the 
fall and wearing it till late in the spring; 
and Lucy said that it wasn’t everybody that 
she could bear to see wearing it round. 

‘*She’d tried to get George not to put it 
up, but George was bound to get every cent 
out of the sale he could. You see, the cap’n 
had left a pretty good property—three or 
four houses in the village, and the grist- 
mill, and two good-sized farms; but George 
had expected that there was quite a lot of 
ready money besides, and all he could find 
was about twenty dollars, though he had 
searched the house high and low. So 
instead of being thankful for what he had 
got, he was feeling kind of: poor on account 
of what he hadn’t got. That is just the 
way with folks whose hearts are set on 
worldly possessions. 

‘*Well, Lucy was one of the kind that you 
can’t seem to say no to, and I promised that 
I’d buy the coat if it didn’t come too high, 
though I didn’t really want it. So when 
the auctioneer took the coat and tried to 
praise it up, and wanted to know what 
he was offered, I spoke up pretty prompt 
and said, ‘A dollar and a quarter!’ And 




















at that Jim Hoyt sung out, ‘A 
dollar and a half!’ 

‘*That riled me, for I knew 
Jim wouldn’t have bid if he 
hadn’t seen that I was after it. 
The coat wasn’t any fit for him, for he was as 
thin as a rail, while the cap’n was stout, like 
me. So I said, “Two dollars!’ and Jim said, 
‘Two and a quarter !’ 

‘*By that time folks were sort of laughing, 
and we went at it, and in less than a jiffy we 
had run it up to eleven dollars. Then Jim 
quit, and I had the coat. 

‘*Tucy came round after the sale, and said 
she was sorry that I had to pay so much, but 
she was glad I got the coat, and she hoped, 
after all, that I’d get more than eleven dollars’ 
worth of good out of it. 

“I didn’t by any means think I should, 
although I didn’t tell her so. The coat was 
coming to pieces, and the fur was a good deal 
worn off in spots. However, I 
thought I could get my wife to rip 
out the old lining and put in a 
new one, and maybe it would come 
in handy sometimes.’’ 

‘*So you took the coat home, and 
when your wife came to tear out 
the lining, she found quite a nice 
little lot of money, isn’t that so, 
Uncle ’ Bijah ?’’ 

Uncle ’Bijah looked thought- 
fully at the young man with the 
red tie, who had thus presumed to 
forestall him. 

‘*My son,’”’ said he, ‘‘you put 
me in mind of a dreadful smart 
young chap that used to live up 
in Pooduck. Accommodating he 
was, too. If he ever caught you 
reading a story-book, it would be 
one that he’d read himself, and 
he’d take pains to tell you just 
how it was going toturn out. And 
if you were to ask a conundrum 
when he was round, why, he’d 
heard it before, and he’d out with 
the answer quick as a wink, and 
save the rest of the folks the 
trouble of guessing. And if you 
had occasion to relate some circumstance, ten to 
one he’d see what the nub of it was going to be 
before you would get round to it, and he’d finish 
it up for you and leave you nothing to do but 
confirm what he had said. And yet, somehow 
or other, that young fellow wasn’t anyways 
popular, and when the time came that he 
wanted to run for third selectman, he didn’t get 
votes enough so but what they were just reck- 
oned in with the scattering. 

‘*But speaking about the coat, we didn’t find 
any money in it. It wasn’t anyways likely 
that George Owen would have let it go out of 
his hands without looking it over pretty care- 
fully to make sure that a quarter or a five-cent 
piece hadn’t got lodged in it. 

‘*To come back to my story, when I started 
home that night it was sort of chilly, and I 
thought I might as well put on the coat. 

‘*As I said before, I was about the cap’n’s 











“SHE WENT TO HER 
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build, and my chin-whiskers 
were a good deal like his; and 
I thought to myself, as I drove 
along, that if anybody was to 
meet me they would most think 
I was the cap’n come back to life again. 
When I got as far as the Widow Page’s, I 
remembered that I had promised my wife to 
call and see how the widow was getting along. 
She had had a terrible sick spell, the widow 
had, but she’d got up about the house. So I 
pulled up, and got out and hitched, and walked 
up to the front door. 

‘*T saw the widow peeking out the window 
as I got near, and I thought I heard her give a 
little sereech, and when she came to the door 
she seemed to be all of a tremble. 

‘* ‘Why, it’s Mr. ’Bijah Neal, isn’t it?’ says 
she. ‘I thought for a minute, as much as 
could be, that it was Cap’n Sam Owen, and I 
says to myself, ‘‘He’s come for that envelope.’’ 
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I guess I must be losing my faculties,’ says 
she; and she sat down, kind of laughing and 
fanning herself. 

‘* *What envelope were you speaking of?’ 
said I. 

‘* ‘Why, an envelope that the cap’n left here 
last March,’ says she, ‘the very night before I 
was taken down sick.’ And then she went on 
and told me all about it. 

“It appeared, according to what the widow 
said, that the cap’n had a package of papers 
with him that he’d been keeping in the town 
safe... He had been town treasurer for a good 
many years, but he’d got through that spring, 
and he was taking his own papers home. And 
amongst them he’d found an old receipt that 
he said he ought to have given to Mr. Page 
before he died, but had overlooked it; and so 
he had called to leave it. 

**After he’d gone, the widow picked up an 











envelope that he’d dropped on the floor, and 
put it away, thinking that he’d miss it 
and come back for it; or, if not, she’d hail 
him and give it to him the next time she 
saw him passing by. 

‘*But that was the last time she ever set 
eyes on the cap’n. She came down sick the 
very next day, and had double pneumonia, 
and before she got round again the cap’n 
had died. And she said, ‘That envelope 
never entered my head again till I looked 
out the window just now and saw you com- 
ing up the yard, looking just as the cap’n 
did that night.’ 

***Can you find it now?’ I asked, not 
thinking yet what it might be. 

**And after thinking a minute, she went 
to her book-shelves in the old mahog- 
any desk and took down an old volume 
of agricultural reports, and there was a 
long yellow envelope tucked between the 
leaves. 

‘“*The minute I saw it, it came over me 
what there was inside, and sure enough, 
come to look into it, it contained a paper 
that said on the back, ‘Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Samuel Owen.’ 

“Folks had been surprised that there 
hadn’t any will been found, because it 
seemed reasonable that the cap’n would have 
made some provision for Lucy, as she was 
almost like a daughter to him. 
But they supposed that he had 
put it off, and put it off, 
as so many do, until it was 
too late. But here was the 
will, and come to examine it, 
it gave all the property to 
Lucy except one wood-lot that 
the cap’n left to his nephew 
George. 

‘Tt made quite a stir when 
the news got round, and George 
took it kind of hard. I guess 
he’d have fought the will if 
there had been any chance, but 
it wasn’t any use. Squire 
Dow, that had drawn it up 
for the cap’n five years before, 
was dead, and his hired man 
and hired girl, that witnessed 
it, had probably never given it 
a second thought. But it was 
all there in black and white, 
and it went through probate 
court all right. 

‘‘But the Widow Page al- 
ways stuck to it that it might 
have stayed in that book till 
doomsday, for all she’d ever 
thought of it, if it hadn’t been for seeing 
me that night in the cap’n’s buffalo coat. 

“So my bidding off that old coat that I 
didn’t anyways want was a pretty lucky 
thing for Lucy.’’ 

**Yes, it would seem so,’’ remarked he 
of the red tie, ‘‘but, after all, I don’t see 
why you should call it any great bargain 
for yourself.’’ 

‘*T was coming to that,’’ resumed Uncle 
*Bijah, patiently. ‘‘You see, after Lucy 
came into the property, she wanted to buy 
the coat, and she insisted on paying me 
fifteen dollars for it. But that wasn’t all. 
When Christmas came, we had a tree up to 
our church, and what does Lucy do but 
hang me that coat. I could never seem to 
figure just how I came out, but at the least 
calculation I guess I did full as well as the 
generality of bidders at an auction sale.’’ 








keep you from being lonely.’’ The girls were 
kind, of course,—they could never be anything 
else,—but in their delight over their own plans 
they never seemed to realize that there could 
be one among them who had no plans at 
all. Even Margery, whose father was a three 
weeks’ journey away, scampered joyfully about, 
packing her best ‘‘bib and tucker’’ for her fort- 
night with Marion. And Ruth, the shy and 
silent, who never spoke of home and friends, 
chattered incessantly, her cheeks like roses for 
delight, of the visit she should make Philippa. 

On Wednesday morning Linda awoke early. 
All her gifts were finished and packed, ready 
to mail. Not a lesson remained to be prepared. 
She had nothing left to do, not even a stocking 
to mend. But she must manage in some way 
to fill the yawning hours of this interminable 
day... She must crowd them so full that there 
would be no room for a single lonely thought. 

So she mended Philippa’s skating-suit, where 
Philippa had unluckily steered into a mass of 
frozen briers, even to the ninth fuzzy slit. She 
overhauled Marion’s mending-bag; she ruffled 
the lace edge on the handkerchief pillow-cases 
that Janet was struggling to finish; she dressed 
Isabel’s doll; she mounted a lapful of photo- 
graphs for Margery; she ran errands and tied 
up bundles and telephoned and pasted and 
sewed. When bedtime came she ached to her 
very last bone, and she was almost happy 
enough to forget. 

Alas! With the morning came even keener 
recollection. The elder girls were in a fever 
of excitement, for this was the day of the 





jujube-tree. They hustled Linda out of sight 
and hearing, they even quartered on her study 
as a convenient workroom. She studied and 
read at the library till five. When she went 
home at dusk, it was only to be sternly ordered 
away again, lest she might catch a glimpse of 
some marvel of the jujube-tree, which seemed 
to be shedding its fruit all over the hall. 

The house was fairly bursting with mystery. 
‘‘Freshmen Positively Forbidden,’’ ran the 
legend on the door of Ruth’s study, where the 
ceremony was to occur. Linda, thus exiled, 
sat down on the stairs. It was all great fun, 
doubtless. But when you yourself could not 
share in the mystery, what silly fun it seemed! 

“I’m going for a walk,’’ said she, defiantly. 
“If I can’t reason my sulkiness down, maybe 
I can tramp it down.’’ 

She took the windy river drive, and then 
climbed the hospital hill to watch the children 
at their supper. The wee folk, at any rate, 
were glad to see her. She sat down in a low 
chair, with half a dozen of them playing with 
her muff and clambering into her arms, and 
listened to the head nurse’s friendly talk. 

Haleyon was ablaze with light when she 
returned and ran up the steps. It was long 
past dinner-time. The wave of clamor which 
swept down upon her as she opened the door | 
reminded her that the tree was to be served up, 


as Susy phrased it, at eight o’clock, and that | 


she was lamentably late. She wrenched her 
face into a smile, and hurried in. 

Herodotus welcomed her with frenzied barks ; 
Janet, crossing the hall, stopped with open arms. 





‘‘Lin, I have been worried nearly wild! 
Everybody is here. I’ve been telephoning 
every where for you. We couldn’t possibly have 
the jujube-tree without you.’’ She checked 
herself with an excited laugh ; then she snatched 
Linda up with a strangling squeeze. ‘‘You— 
you darling! To think you finished those 
pillow-covers for me, every stitch, and didn’t 
tell me one word !’’ 

‘*And my doll!’’ called Isabel, over the rail. 

‘‘And my photographs!’? added Margery. 
‘*Bring her up quick, Janet !’’ 

Linda took one look. Then she dropped 
into a chair, breathless with laughter. In the 
middle of the room stood a tall clothes-horse, 
glittering with candles, wreathed with pop-corn 
and cranberries, festooned with gilt moss and 
red apples and tinsel balls. The yellow pine 
slats were draped in slim green garlands; stiff 
little branches of evergreen sprouted from every 
elbow and corner. 

The effect was unutterably funny. One felt 
as if the poor bony clothes-horse were actually 
bursting into insane bloom. Red-ribboned 
parcels dangled from every side; a bunch of 
mistletoe flaunted above the whole. And 
throned on the tip of a slat, dangerously near a 
| candle, sat poor Captain Jinks. A woolly white 
doll’s overcoat and hood were tied firmly under 
his beak and over his heaving, indignant breast. 
A pair of tiny spectacle-frames were wired 
neatly on his head, and rested on his beak. He 
was the smallest and the ‘‘spunkiest’’ Santa 
Claus that ever graced a tree. 

Janet mounted a chair and called off the 





presents. Linda shrieked with the rest at 
the stylish Isabel’s pasteboard automobile; at 
the candy alarm-clock for Edith the tardy; 
at the gingerbread cat for Martha, to whom 
even a miniature cat was a thing of trembling 
and horror; at the Noah’s ark for Margery, 
the biology enthusiast; at the flannel lamb for 
Susy Rice, who, on being asked which of 
Shakespeare’s plays she felt herself adequate 
to discuss in class, had inadvertently told her 
professor, ‘‘Lamb’s Tales.’’ 

She chuckled over Janet’s Sister of Charity 
cloak of gray tissue-paper, which Janet unrolled 
from her bundle; she wiped away tears of 
laughter when Angeline gleefully unrolled her 
knobby parcel, to find the dachshund she had 
been promising herself all year—a dachshund 
so long and slim that he folded together in the 
middle, artistically built of green Canton flannel, 
with shoe-button eyes and an active spiral- 
spring tail. 

She struggled vainly to control her giggles 
when Max MacDonald and Cliff Pierce unrolled 
their charming ribbon-wreathed packages, to 
find the lurid ties and the staring caps which 
the oath of the jujube-tree required them to put 
on immediately and wear. 

And she yielded like every one else to shrieks 
once more when John C., the white strings of 


his cap tied coquettishly under one ear, and his 
vast gosling-green tie flowing round him like 
Oriental drapery, approached her, bowing low 
as he presented a tiny red-and-white roll labeled 
‘*Linda.’’ 

Linda untied it, laughing. To her surprise, 
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the room grew suddenly very quiet. She glanced 
about, puzzled. It was certainly odd that they 
should all put aside their own gifts to watch 
her open her own. And hers did not look to 
be a very interesting present, either. 

She glanced at Janet. Janet stood rigidly 
behind a chair; her fingers were clinched over 
the chair back in a queer, nervous way. Isabel 
sat stiffly in the window-seat, her eyes on 
Linda. Marion was absently locking and un- 
locking the tiny tin bank she had found in her 
own parcel. Plainly Marion was excited. 
They were all excited, for that matter. What 
could they mean? 

She unfastened the last ribbon, and pulled 
out a huge, legal-looking envelope, banded in 
red tape and peppered with many-colored seals. 
‘‘Sailing Orders’’ ran in fierce flourishes across 
the top. 

First: Put on your hat and coat. Open this at 
9:10 P.M. Then continue to follow orders. 

“It’s nearly ten minutes past nine now,’’ 
said Linda, bewildered. She ran to the hall 
and put on her wraps. The room was still 
queerly silent, expectant. 

‘“*T believe there’s a mouse in it, that’s why 
you’ re all so eager,’’ she laughed, as she opened 
the envelope. ‘‘Why, it’s only another letter !’’ 

The second envelope brought another brief 
command : 

Walk down-stairs. 
P. M. 

Linda obeyed, a bit embarrassed, for the 
whole party trooped after her, the boys still 
radiant in their gorgeous vestments. Evidently 
they were not in the secret. She caught John 
C.’s puzzled whisper, ‘‘What on earth is it all 
about ?”” 

She opened the last envelope: 

Advance through front door. 
tions of Janet Burdon. 

She glanced back. How had the girls man- 
aged to put on their wraps so quickly? Janet 
stood at her elbow, clasping her fur stole round 
her neck. Angeline was tying her veil. Edith, 
always the last, was scurrying down-stairs, 
pushing one arm into her long red cloak. Yet 
the hall was very still. 

‘“‘What does this mean, Janet?’’ 
laughed, yet a bit defiantly. 

‘Come on, dear. Never mind. You’ve 
sworn to keep and use your jujube present, you 
know, honey. You must!’’ Janet hurried 
her out of the house; the rest shouldered close 
behind. Two closed carriages stood at the 
curb. Before Linda could ery out her amaze- 
ment, Janet had pushed her into the nearest, 
and had shut the door. The horses started at 
a gallop. 

‘*Janet Burdon! What do you mean?’’ 

‘*‘Never mind, Linda!’’ Janet’s voice shook 
with excitement. She was laughing almost 
hysterically. ‘‘The rest will all come, too. 
There’s another carriage. Didn’t you see it? 
No, not a word, not a funeral note. Just wait 
and see.’’ 

The carriage whirled round three dusky cor- 
ners, down a long hill, then sharp round a low 
building, brightly lighted. Linda pulled the 
door open as the horses stopped. The blood 
went pounding to her ears; her feet hardly 
touched the platform. It was all a joke; it 


Open this at hall seat, 9:12 


Follow instruc- 


Linda 


must be a joke. And yet — 
‘*We’ve made it! We’ve made it! Here’s 
the train this minute! Hooray!’ John C. 


and Cliff and Max, still arrayed as Solomon in 
all his splendors, leaped from their carriage, 
and hurried through the station with the girls. 
The rest were close behind. Linda felt 
Margery’s hand tight on her own. Martha’s 
raptured shriek rose above the thunder of the 
train: 

*‘And your trunk is here, too, your trunk is 
here, too! How we did have to rush it! We 
packed it this afternoon, while you were up at 
the hospital! Good-by, Lin, good-by !’’ 

**? Rah for Linda!’ ‘‘ And have the grandest 
Christmas ever, and give our love to all the 
children !’’ 

Linda stumbled up the steps of the rear car, 
propelled by Angeline’s strong arm. 

“But, girls, I can’t!’? Her voice rang 
shrill with bewildered distress. 
the money! Oh, don’t!’’ 

“Oh, that’s all arranged, Lin. You’re a 
guest all the way.’’ Angeline caught Linda’s 
hand, and thrust it into the palm of the stout 
elderly gentleman who stood beaming on the 
platform. ‘‘This is Uncle Luscious, Linda, 
and here’s Aunt Ellen right behind him. 
They’re going on to California, and they’ll take 
you along in their car and drop you at your 
station, and then Uncle Luscious will arrange 
your trip back, too. Uncle Luscious, I had your 
telegram this morning, and you deserve your 
name. You are the dearest dear that ever was! 
Good-by, Lin, and remember this came off the 
jujube-tree, and didn’t cost me a penny, for 
even my telegram went collect. Good-by !’’ 

““Good-by, Linda!’ ‘‘Good luck to you!’ 
The train moved out through a storm of shouts 
and cheers, 

Linda gazed blankly back. John C. Burdon, 
his frilled cap hanging for dear life to one ear, 
stood waving his gosling-green four-in-hand 
like a St. Patrick’s day banner. ‘‘ And give our 
love to all the little folks, Lin! Good-by !’? 

“But I don’t see how— What does it mean? 
Where am I going?’’ 

Aunt Ellen slid a motherly arm round Linda. 
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Her eyes danced behind her glasses. ‘‘My dear, 
have you read all your sailing orders yet? Open 
that last envelope, and see where you go next.’’ 

Linda opened it cautiously. Only four letters 


|on the card it held—but letters of diamonds on 
|a page of gold could not have shone so glori- 
| ously before her dazzled eyes: 

HOME. 








WO mornings later George Norton en- 
tT tered the New York office of Eyden & 
Amer, who furnished glass - makers’ 
supplies. 

He was admitted to Mr. Eyden’s private room. 











**Good morning, Mr. Norton, I’m glad to} 
Your father was one of my best | 


see you! 
friends,’’ said the head of the supply-house. 
‘*What can I do for you?’’ 

‘*T’ve come,’’ George replied, ‘‘to ask for your 
help. I want to save my business. I want 
time to do it. To get that time I want supplies 
for which I may not be able to pay at once. 
I want them from you.’’ 

George outlined the situation. The merchant 
watched him keenly as he spoke, and noted the 
clear knowledge that lay behind his words. As 
George paused for breath, he interposed : 

“Mr. Norton, I wonder if you realize in 
what a serious state of affairs you’ve represented 
yourself to be? How can you, without experi- 
ence or training, expect to succeed where, from 
your own showing, your father failed? Why 
are you so anxious to go on?”’ 

*“*T am anxious to go on because the glass- 
house is part of my life, because it is the place 
which my people have been building up through 
eighty years, and because it is the work that 
my father loved. I am anxious to save the 
village, which is wholly dependent upon our 
factory for existence. And I believe my father 
had some process which was going to make 
him able to lower his cost of production tremen- 
dously. I feel certain of this from what he 
said to me before he died. If I can have a little 
time I feel I can find out what that secret is,’’ 
and he told Mr. Eyden the story of that last 
interview. 

**T cannot quite see things your way,’’ replied 
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“THIS IS AN UNEXPECTED PLEASURE! 


the merchant. ‘‘It seems to me that there is 
one fatal difficulty. Suppose you do get a 
process which will materially diminish your 
cost of production. Assume that your father 
had some secret which would make it possible 
for you to underbid your competitors. Even 
then I do not believe that you can get customers. 
Your father, with his wide acquaintance and 
long experience, might have done so. You 
cannot. I believe that you might make a suc- 
cess of the work, provided you had a sufficient 
body of trade, but to combiné the work required 
to decrease cost with a search for reluctant 
customers is more than you can hope to accom- 
plish.’’ 

It was hard logic, but George’s face showed 
no signs of weakening. ‘*Mr. Eyden,’’ he said, 
“‘T know it’s a hard thing, but I can do it. 
There is no one who can help me except you. 
Won’t you give me the chance to try ?’’ 

The merchant hesitated. ‘‘My dear boy,’’ 
he said, ‘‘putting everything aside, I do not 
believe I have any right to encourage you to 
keep on to your own destruction. If I could 
see any way to get you customers I would do 
it in a minute, but Iam in no position to do that, 
and the combination in your line is certainly 
too strong for you to get them alone. Let us 


look at the other side of it for a moment. 
pose you sell the mill at the I. G. C.’s price, 
you have a good sum of money back of you.’’ 
He stopped, and ended with a kindly smile. 
“T think Eyden & Amer could offer you a 
position more worth your while than anything 


Sup- 


which you might obtain from a desperate 
struggle with a sinking concern.’’ 

The tears filled George’s eyes at the kindly 
tone and generous offer. 

**T wish I could tell you how much I appre- 
ciate that,’’ he said. ‘‘But I cannot stop until 
I have done everything possible to save the fac- 
tory. I know it is what father would have 
wanted me to do. I am sure the secret of 
success lies hidden there, and I shall work night 
and day to find it. If I lose, why, then I shall 
know I have done my best. I see your point 
perfectly, and I shall not ask you for any more 
supplies. I have enough for thirty days, and 
I’ll see what I can do on that.’’ 

He rose to leave, and the merchant shook his 
head as he saw the boy’s downcast visage. 
**Tt’s a big mistake. I wish I could give you 
the supplies, but I cannot see any use in putting 
off the inevitable end any further.’’ At this 
moment the office boy entered with a card. 
The merchant read it with an exclamation of 
pleasure. He turned to George. 

‘*Don’t go,’’ he said. ‘*This is one of my 
oldest and best friends, Crevecceur, a Belgian, 
| who is the agent of a Mexican glass-house.’’ 

A moment later the Belgian entered, a man 
| six feet or more in height, who wore a great 
| brown beard and spreading mustache. ‘*This 

is an unexpected pleasure!’’ cried Mr. Eyden. 
‘*When did you land?’’ 

‘Not half an hour ago,’’ replied the agent. 

| **I came to you at once. I wanted to see you 








WHEN DID YOU LAND?” 


‘about something. It will take only a short 
time.’’ He looked at George, whom Mr. Eyden 
hastened to introduce. 

George said, ‘‘I’ll go away now, Mr. Eyden.’’ 

‘*Hold on! Wait in the next office, and we 
will go out to lunch together later,’’ said Mr. 
Eyden. 

‘*Very well,’’ said George, and he passed out. 

Plunged in the depths by the failure of his 
interview, George had sat for half an hour 
when the inner door opened, and he heard his 
name. 

He reéntered Mr. Eyden’s office. 

“Mr. Norton,’’ said the merchant, ‘‘you seem 
to have arrived at the very nick of time. Mr. 
Crevecceur is here to arrange for a five years’ 
contract for glass of exactly your grade, which 
would about take your whole output. He has 


. . . | 
been in correspondence with the International 


Glass Company, but he is entirely ready to 
consider a bid from you. I have told him all 
about your firm, and I told him also that I 
was furnishing you supplies.’’ 

While the merchant spoke, George’s mind 
had passed from the blackness of dejection to 
the light of hope. Supplies and a customer, 
and both coming at a moment when everything 
seemed against him! He could not control his 
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jubilant tone as he said, ‘‘I shall be very glad 
to submit a bid.’’ 

Mr. Eyden turned to the Belgian. ‘‘Mr. 
Crevecceur, suppose you explain the situation 
farther.’’ 

‘**‘T am very glad to do so,’’ the foreign agent 
replied. ‘‘I have received an offer, Mr. Norton, 
from the International Glass Company, which 
I was about to accept simply because I thought 
we had canvassed the situation thoroughly. 

‘*In brief, these are the conditions. We are 
ready to sign a five years’ contract for two 
hundred thousand square feet of glass per year. 
All the glass is to be of a certain fixed quality, 
practically the same grade of goods you now 
turn out. The price is to be made on the goods 
delivered f. 0. b. Vera Cruz. It is to be sent 
in equal monthly instalments, and we shall 
pay in sixty days from receipt of goods. As 
to the standing of our house, you can easily find 
out about that.’’ 

**T can tell Mr. Norton without question that 
there is no better house,’’ Mr. Eyden inter- 
rupted. 

‘I thank you,’’ said Mr. Creveceeur. ‘‘Now 
if you care to submit a bid to me, I shall be 
very glad to consider it. When can you let me 
have it?’’ 

George thought for a moment. 
can let you have it to-morrow morning. 

‘*Isn’t that too short a time?’’?’ Mr. Eyden 
questioned. 

“‘T don’t think so. I have at the hotel all 
the data that father formerly used in figuring 
his orders, and I can certainly try to do it, 
any way.’’ 

‘“Very well,’’ said the foreign agent. ‘‘I 
shall expect to hear from you to-morrow.’’ 

As Crevecceur left, Mr. Eyden spoke: ‘‘Mr. 
Norton, I should like to have you go to the 
hotel and get all the papers which might bear 
on the question of cost. Arrange them in such 
order that you can get what you want at a 
moment’s notice, and then come back here to 
my Office at three o’clock.’’ 

‘‘T am afraid you are taking too much of your 
time for my affairs,’’ said George. ‘‘I feel 
that I ought not to burden you any more.’’ 

**That’s all right, my boy,’’ was the friendly 
reply. ‘‘I’m very glad todo it. I shall expect 
you at three.’’ 

George returned at that hour. 

‘Here is about where it stands,’’ said Mr. 
Eyden. ‘‘You have a pot-furnace, the older 
type of plant for making glass, which requires 
sodium carbonate, lime and fine sand to make 
the grade of glass you need, instead of your 
being able to use some less expensive substitutes. 
You have to ship your goods to New York, 
and then reship them by ocean steamer to Vera 
Cruz. Now you need data on cost of your 
fuel, your labor, your depreciation due to wear 
and tear, your incidentals, your interest on 
borrowed money and on the investment you 
have made, and last on raw materials and 
freight. Having those things, you can figure 
what price you can make to the Belgian.’’ 

‘**T have all the necessary figures here except 
the cost of raw materials and freight,’’ said 
George. 

“I think I can give you those,’’ said the 
merchant. ‘‘Let me see the amounts used in 
your glass.’’ 

**Here they are,’’ said George. ‘‘Here is 
the list—one hundred parts of sand, thirty-four 
of sodium carbonate, fifteen of calcium car- 
bonate, and a trace of manganese dioxid.’’ 

**Your sodium carbonate, at its present price, 
is of course your heaviest expense,’’ remarked 
Mr. Eyden, thoughtfully. ‘‘And of that you 
have scarcely any.’’ 

**No,”’ replied George. 
run out. 
thing about our present condition. 
understand it.’’ 

Mr. Eyden pressed a bell, and a clerk entered. 
The merchant handed him George’s memoran- 
dum. 

**Get me figures which will show the lowest 
price at which we could figure a five years’ 
contract on these quantities, and also get rates 
on car-load lots of crated glass, New York to 
Vera Cruz.’’ 

The clerk nodded and withdrew. 

‘*Now, George,’’ said Mr. Eyden, ‘‘get every- 
thing down, and you can enter the other figures 
when they come.’’ 

The two had been working silently for an 
hour or two, when Mr. Eyden swung round in 
his chair. 

**By the way, how about turning your stock 
in hand into money ?’’ 

‘*Father tried every means in his power to 
do it,’’*said George, ‘‘but without success. ’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t we try Creveceur?’”’ Mr. 
Eyden exclaimed, and turned to his telephone 
again. ‘‘I’ll call him up at my club, where 
he is very likely to be at this time of day. 

‘*Give me Madison, 2420. Is this the City 
Club? Will you see if Mr. Crevecceur, the 
gentleman introduced by Mr. Eyden, is in the 
club? Yes, I’ll hold the line. Hello, Creve- 
ceur! This is Eyden. Would you consider 
buying some surplus stock of the Norton Com- 
pany at a greatly reduced figure? All right, 
I understand. Much obliged. Good-by!’’ 

He turned to George. ‘‘Crevecceur said he 
would consider it if you could get his contract, 
but probably not otherwise.’’ 

When the last figure was set down, Mr. 


**T believe I 
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**Father let it almost 
In some ways that is the strangest 
I cannot 
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Eyden pulled out his watch. ‘‘Suppose we go 
up to my club, and if we see Crevecceur there 
we will give him the figures to-night instead of 
in the morning.’’ 

They found the foreign agent and presented 
the figures. ‘‘ No, not low enough,’’ pro- 
nounced Crevecceur. 

George’s face fell. 
paper a moment longer. 


Crevecoeur examined the 
‘‘What is it going 
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to cost you to ship from New York to Vera 
Cruz?’’ he asked. 

‘Six dollars a ton.’’ 

‘*Make that difference in your figures and I’1l 
accept.’ 

George looked at Mr. Eyden. 

“I don’t see how he can do it,’’ said the 
merchant. 

‘‘Then I am afraid we cannot do anything,’’ 





‘‘T am very glad to have met 
you, Mr. Norton. I wish we might have done 
business together. Gentlemen, I am sorry to 
leave you so abruptly, but I have an appoint- 
ment.’’ 

They stood silent for a few seconds. ‘‘Wait 
a minute and let me think, Crevecceur,’’ said 
Mr. Eyden, looking at George’s despairing face. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


was the reply. 


WHAT MR. ROOSEVELT MAY SEE IN AFRICA 








interested in the forthcoming journey 
of the man who was, until the day 
this issue appears, President of the United 
States, but who will now start on a notable 
journey of exploration through equatorial East 
Africa and the Egyptian Sudan. 

Mr. Roosevelt desires on this great holiday 
journey to travel as a simple American citizen, 
asking for himself and his party no more 
concessions and attentions than would be ac- 
corded by the British, German and Egyptian 
authorities to any scientist of proved value. 
As a zodlogist, Theodore Roosevelt has his own 
standing quite apart from any consideration 
he may have earned in the position he has 
occupied as President of the United States 
and as one of the leading statesmen of the 
world. Yet he cannot forget that he is and 
must remain a world statesman, however mod- 
estly and unostentatiously he may travel through 
foreign lands. In that capacity he will be 
anxious to see at first hand what Great Britain, 
Germany and Egypt are doing for the civiliza- 
tion and development of negro Africa. 

Therefore I assume that it will be impossible 
for him to leave out of his route either the 
Island of Zanzibar or Dar-es-Salam, the coast 
capital of German East Africa. 

In Zanzibar he will visit what is practically 
the metropolis of the British East African pos- 
sessions. It is here that the Supreme Court 
for the whole of British East Africa, from 
Nyassaland to the White Nile, holds its sittings. 

Theoretically Zanzibar is an Arab sultanate, 
under British protection. The Sultan—a young 
man—received his education in England. His 
ancestors were of the princely house of the 
Imams of Maskat, in southeastern Arabia. 


ST HE American people are naturally 











In Picturesque Zanzibar. 





was the uprise of this Arab power 
y ] in the country of Oman which brought 
about the downfall of the Portuguese 
power along the equatorial coast of East Africa. 
There are still buildings in the town of Zan- 
zibar which date from the occupation of the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But for the most part, the tall, 
whitewashed houses are constructed in the 
Saracenic style of architecture, chiefly that 
which is in vogue in Persia. There are conse- 
quently to be seen here some really beautiful 
bits of Saracenic decorative work, recalling both 
the Moorish buildings of Spain and those of 
western India. The town of Zanzibar is so 
picturesque, both in form and color, that it is 
surprising no European or American artist has 
chosen it for his theme. It combines the 
romance and architecture of the Mohammedan 
East with the splendid luxuriance in vegetation 
of West Africa or the Malay Peninsula. 

A painter, a naturalist, an anthropologist, a 
student of languages might spend twelve 
months at Zanzibar, or even twelve years, and 
yet not exhaust the interest of the place. If 
Mr. Roosevelt travelled to East Africa and left 
out Zanzibar, he might just as well attempt to 
study the republic of France and forget Paris. 

Dar-es-Salam is an object-lesson of what 
Germany can achieve in the way of colonial 
development, an object-lesson to non-Germans 
who may be inclined to sneer at Germany as a 
colonizing power. The harbor of Dar-es-Salam 
is exceedingly beautiful. There is a series of 
harbors, deep, natural channels, and a succes- 
sion of beautiful inland lakes. Within easy 
range of Dar-es-Salam there is much of interest 
in continental Africa, and Mr. Roosevelt will 
be tempted to make one or more short journeys 
into the interior to observe examples of special 
local types of giraffe or antelope. The German 
officials may even persuade him to visit the 
magnificent mountain scenery of Usambara, 
and thence to extend his journey to one of the 
great sights of the world—Kilimanjaro, the 
loftiest peak on the African continent, an 
immense extinct voleano crowned with a dome 
of ice and snow. 

But Mr. Roosevelt will probably be better 
advised if he forthwith departs for Mombasa 
and reaches Kilimanjaro—which is on German 
territory—by means of the British Uganda 
Railway and a short carriage drive through the 

















British settlement of Taveta, which is on 
the edge of German territory at the base 
of this enormous mountain. 

At Mombasa, from which undoubtedly 
he will depart on his main journey into 
the interior, he will see objects of histo- 
rical interest nearly as great as those of 
Zanzibar. He will probably not have, 
time to stop at Lamu on his journey down 
the East African coast. If he does, he will 
perceive that this ancient town was once the 
site of a Persian settlement in East Africa. 

At Malindi he might, in passing, see the 
column erected by Vasco da Gama, the Portu- 
guese navigator who found the way to India 
round the Cape of Good Hope and along the 
East African coast. But at Mombasa he will 
certainly visit the marvelous fort built by the 
Portuguese in the seventeenth century. 

On the south side of Mombasa Island is the 
splendid harbor of Kilindini, a worthy rival of 
Dar-es-Salam. The all too 








as far west as the capital of British East Africa, 
Nairobi, a town of innumerable corrugated iron 
houses on a site offering no natural beauty or 
appropriateness. 


Looking Away From Nairobi. 





HE reason why it should have been 
tT chosen as the chief place of British East 
Africa is apparent to no one ; it is merely 
due to the caprice of some British engineer. 
Its altitude is about five thousand six hundred 
feet above sea-level, and 














few harbors along the east 
coast of Africa are mostly 
alike in that from the open 
sea they present very little 
indication of their spa- 
ciousness. The navigator 
would simply observe a 
narrow, river-like opening. 
This, he would find, was 
of very deep water. After 
a while it suddenly widens 
into a lake-like basin, 
which again, as in Kilin- 
dini and Dar - es - Salam, 
opens into other lakes or 
pools, nearly all of them 
of sufficient depth to ac- 
commodate the biggest 
ships of the world. 


following: 


Mr. Roosevelt’s li- 
cense, according to 
the newspapers, is an 
ordinary one, and per- 
mits him to shoot the 


2 Male Elephants 
2 Rhinoceroses 
10 Hippopotami 
21 Antelope (including 
2 Kudos, 2 Gems: 
bok and 1 Bongo) 
2 Earth Hogs 
2 Earth Wolves 
10 Chevrotains 


the climate consequently 
tends toward the temper- 
ate. 

From Nairobi may be 
seen in the far distance to 
the north the other splen- 
did snow mountain of East 
Africa, — Kenia, — which 
Mr. Roosevelt cannot pos- 
sibly leave out of his tour, 
as it represents one of 
the most interesting objects 
and districts in the whole 
of Africa. 

This mighty extinct vol- 
eano, worthy rival of 
Kilimanjaro, and nearly 
eighteen thousand feet in 
altitude,—the highest point 


The immediate sur- Musk Deer of Kilimanjaro being 
roundings of Mombasa are 2 Colobi or other fur nearly twenty thousand 
not particularly attractive. monkeys feet,—consists of one cen- 


The lush vegetation of the 
coast belt, hardly more 
than ten miles broad, soon 
gives place to a harsh-look- 
ing, arid, elevated country 
some five or six hundred 
feet above sea-level. The 
farther one goes inland 
along the Uganda Rail- 
way, the higher rises the 
general level of the soil, 


2 Egrets 


2 Marabou Storks 
2 Ostriches 


1 Chimpanzee 


There are no restrictions 
on the number of Lions, 
Leopards and Crocodiles 
that he may shoot. 





He may not shoot the 


tral snow-crowned mass of 
jagged rocks, with numer- 
ous glaciers, rising out of 
a plateau. 

The flanks of this pla- 
teau, especially on the 
western side, are clothed 
with exceedingly dense but 
magnificent forest of a West 
African rather than an 
East African character. In 


and the vegetation is ap- following: this forest still exist the 
parently restricted to aca- Giraffes ngo’’ antelope and the 
cia bushes, nearly always Wild Asses giant black forest pig, to- 
devoid of leaf and beset Elands gether with other mam- 
by the most terrible white Zebras mals of West rather than 


thorns. Here and there are 
occasionally glimpses of 
eactus-like euphorbias. 
The ground vegetation is 
mainly dull green, aloe-like 
sansevieria, the leaves of 
which look very much like 
long bayonets. But Mr. 
Roosevelt will find that the 
sansevieria is now much 
cultivated for its fiber. 


Vultures 


OKapi 


Female or Young 
Elephants 


Saddlesbilled Storks 
Whale-headed Storks 
Crowned Cranes 


Female Buffalo 
Female or Young 


East African affinities.. It 
is quite possible that a 
thorough search through 
this forest may bring to 
light other mammals, small 
and large, as yet unknown 
to science, to say nothing 
of birds and reptiles. 

What will be the travel- 
ler’s route after he has 
visited Kenia is uncertain ; 


Some two hundred miles Ostriches he will naturally be guided 
from the coast the country SpeKe’s Tragelaphus by circumstances and fa- 
on each side of the railway (female) vorable indications. He 





improves in attractiveness. 





may push on north of 





By this time Mr. Roose- 

velt will have passed within view of the enor- 
mous snow-crowned mass of Kilimanjaro. 
This mountain rises to a ridge of about fifteen 
thousand feet in altitude, from both ends of 
which rise snow-crowned peaks several thou- 
sand feet higher. The larger of these—Kiboé— 
is an immense white dome, the smaller — 
Mawenzi—a collection of jagged steeples of 
black rock only partially covered with snow. 


The Herds of Game. 





N the open country to the north and 
¥ | northwest of Kilimanjaro great herds of 
game—gnus, oryxes, gazelles, pallahs, 
zebras, lions, jackals—are visible from the 
railway-line. The traveller, as he proceeds 
westward, is continually rising above sea- 
level. At two hundred and fifty miles from 
the coast he may be at an altitude of three 
thousand feet. In the scarce river valleys 
vegetation is once more beautiful, and here will 
be seen in almost its farthest southward exten- 
sion of habitat the curious doom-palm of the 
Sudan and southern Sahara. This is the 
Hyphene fan-palm, which branches instead of 
limiting its growth to a single stem. 

Mr. Roosevelt may proceed, without stopping, 














Mount Kenia until he 
reaches the regions inhabited by the Galla peo- 
ple, who are not negroes, but are rather more 
Caucasian in their affinities, distantly related 
in their language to the ancient Egyptians and 
the Libyans of North Africa, and sometimes 
offering a very Egyptian cast of features. 

Gallaland is not very attractive in its scenery, 
as it is arid, and most of its river valleys are 
devoid of water, except during the limited rainy 
season. Noteworthy are the extraordinary ant- 
hills rising in slender pinnacles to twenty or 
thirty feet. The Galla country of Boran is said to 
be a land swarming with big game. Although 
extremely hot, it is not thought to be unhealthy. 

The next object of great interest to the west 
of Mount Kenia is the extinct voleano of Elgon, 
towering to an altitude of over fourteen thou- 
sand feet. This mass is visible on a clear day 
from the heights of Kenia. 

Between these two great extinct volcanoes 
lies the Rift Valley, a singular depression like 
a very broad river valley or upraised strait of 
the sea, which extends almost without interrup- 
tion from the southern parts of German East 
Africa to the flanks of Abyssinia and the Gulf 
of Aden. The central part of the Rift Valley 
is at an altitude of six thousand feet above sea- 
level, and the great cliffs on each side rise above 
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it to an altitude of two to five thousand feet. 
The Rift Valley is seemingly an abrupt fault, 
a weakness of the earth strata, a long strip of 
plateau which has slipped down abruptly sev- 
eral thousand feet. This Rift Valley is strewn 
with lakes, large and small, fresh-water and 
very salt—for the most part brackish. 

To the west of the Rift Valley rise the beau- 
tiful plateaus known as Sotik, Mau, Nandi, 

Was’engishu, and so forth. These are 
regions between seven and ten thousand feet 
in altitude, of rolling grassy downs, immense 
dense forests and occasional deep river val- 
leys. The climate is that of a perpetual 
English June. The wild flowers constantly 
remind one of England. The open ground 
is spangled with clover, violets, daisies, 
buttercups, forget-me-nots, and many other 
flowers resembling closely the wild flora of 
northwestern Europe. 

The forests in some cases consist of two 
species of conifers, one of them a yew and 
the other a cypress. These grow in some 
cases almost to the altitudes of the conifers 
of California. There are also brakes of giant 

bamboos, perhaps a hundred feet high. The 
bushy heaths, everlasting flowers, proteas, the 
‘*red-hot pokers,’’—Kniphofia,—and even cer- 
tain types of geranium, remind one of the flora 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In this region Mr. Roosevelt may manage to 
shoot not only the orange-red, white-striped 
Bongo antelopes of western equatorial Africa, 
but also the giant black pig already mentioned. 
The Was’engishu plateau, until a few years 
ago, swarmed with game to an incredible 
extent, including almost every known species 
of African antelope, and numbering amongst its 
peculiar inhabitants the five-horned giraffe. 

Mount Elgon, at the northernmost extension 
of this plateau region, is exceedingly interesting, 
besides offering a delightfully healthy climate. 
Among other objects to be noticed here are the 
great caves round the mountainsides, which 
have long been inhabited by man. Some of 
these caves recall with exactitude the caves 
inhabited by prehistoric man in France and 
Britain. The topmost crags of Elgon are 
nearly always covered with a little snow. 

The people of this region, and more especially 
of the coast lands along Lake Rudolf, are of 
remarkable extremes. They are either Bush- 
man-like dwarfs or giants of seven feet. The 
Turkana and some of the Sik peoples are the 
tallest races in the world as regards the average 
height of the men. 


The Interesting Baganda. 





IKE so many of these peoples of eastern 
gL equatorial Africa, they wear little or no 
clothing. The tall people are splen- 
did in physique, and their faces show them to 
be negroids rather than negroes. The men 
wear their hair in tremendously long chignons, 
hanging down over the shoulders. The women 
nearly always shave the head perfectly bare. 

Sooner or later Mr. Roosevelt must relinquish 
the fascination of this plateau region and betake 
himself to the coast of the Victoria Nyanza, 
probably at some point on the northeast. He 
will almost certainly visit the Nile where it 
leaves the Victoria Nyanza, at the wonderful 
Ripon Falls. 

To the west of the Victoria Nyanza he will 
enter the native kingdom of Buganda, or, as 
it is more commonly called, Uganda. Here 
he will encounter one of the most interesting 
peoples of Africa. Here words are inflected by 
means of prefixes: the root is ganda, meaning 
a ‘‘brother,’’ a ‘‘eomrade,’’ the country is 
Buganda, the people are Baganda, and the 
language is Luganda. Mr. Roosevelt will see 
in the Baganda a very civilized people of scru- 
pulous modesty in clothing. The poorer classes 
drape themselves in wide sheets of bark cloth 
of an amber brown color. This bark cloth, 
the use of which is spread widely through 
equatorial East Africa, is made from the bark 
of a fig-tree, soaked in water, beaten with 
wooden hammers, and felted until it forms 
long, narrow strips of uniform thickness. 
These strips are then sewed together to make a 
large expanse of material, and this is afterward 
worn somewhat in the fashion of a Roman toga. 
But the men of position now invariably clothe 
themselves in strong white calico, known as 
‘*Merikani,’’ from the fact that it is made in 
America. Indeed, if there is any reason more 
than another why the ex-President of the 
United States should visit Zanzibar, it is be- 
cause of the very flourishing trade which is 
done with that island city—as the depot for all 
inner East Africa—in American cottons. 

The Baganda are almost all of them now 
Christians, either Roman Catholics or Angli- 
cans. Three great missionary societies—that of 
the Church of England, the White Fathers and 
the Mission of St. Joseph—have been at work 
there for something like thirty years. 

The first English missionaries reached this 
country at Stanley’s invitation in 1876. They 
were well received by the powerful King 
Mutesa, whose ancestors and dynasty can be 
calculated as far back as about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. 

After Mutesa’s death, however, Christianity 
became unpopular, partly owing to the influence 
of the Mohammedans, who had reached the 
country from Zanzibar or the Egyptian Sudan. 
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Mwanga, the successor of Mutesa, persecuted 
the Christians and missionaries until he had 
nearly destroyed them. He became odious to 
his people, who deposed him, and he eventually 
died as a state prisoner of the British govern- 
ment, which had, however, once or twice been 
instrumental in restoring him to his kingdom. 
His young son, Daudi Chua, has reigned in his 
stead, under a regency, and Christianity is the 
established religion of the country. 

Under the present government of the Uganda 
regency,—the principal regent and prime min- 
ister is Sir Apolo Kagwa,—Uganda has made 
striking progress in developing its resources and 
commerce. If it had not been for the ‘‘sleep- 
ing-sickness,’’ which was accidentally intro- 
duced from the Congo Basin, this country might 
have attained its former degree of populousness, 
for under the rule of the ancient kings it must 
have numbered at least six millions. Civil wars 
before the arrival of the British and the sleeping- 
sickness afterward have reduced this popula- 
tion in the course of thirty years to about two 
millions. 

Much of the surface of Uganda is cultivated. 
Mr. Roosevelt will not meet with much big 
game-shooting in this province, although he 
will find interesting and beautiful birds every- 
where, and may obtain rare mammals in the 
interior. He will probably journey westward 
to behold the wonders of Ruwenzori. This isa 
range of mountains exhibiting such splendid 
visions of snow and ice that it deceived the 
present writer and other early explorers into 
believing it to attain to greater altitudes than 
Mounts Kilimanjaro and Kenia. But such 
is not the case. The highest point in the 
Ruwenzori chain, surveyed by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, scarcely reaches to seventeen thousand 
feet. 

Four of the high peaks of Ruwenzori blaze and 
scintillate under the equatorial sun with their 
miles of snow-fields and glaciers. The slopes 
of this great range, which is about forty miles 
long from north to south, are clothed with 
forests of great density and beauty. At seven 
thousand feet tree-ferns begin to appear, and 
above the tree-ferns are brakes of bamboo, 
which give place on higher altitudes to tree- 
heaths, and finally to giant lobelias and ground- 
sels (Senecio). The forests of Ruwenzori have 
been very insufficiently explored, and may quite 
possibly yield to Mr. Roosevelt and his natu- 
ralists numbers of entirely new mammals, birds 
and reptiles. 

If Mr. Roosevelt reaches Ruwenzori, he will 
feel impelled to cross the Semliki River in 
search of the okapi, a singular brilliantly 
colored member of the giraffe family, but in 
any case to behold with his own eyes the mar- 
vels of the mighty Congo forest as described by 
Stanley. 

Here he will see the remarkable Pygmies at 


home, leading their almost ape-like life amid | poultry 


forests which can only be matched in luxuriance 
by those of the Amazon. Here also he may be 
able to find not only the okapi, but the giant 
forest pig, which diverges a little from the type 
to be seen near Mount Kenia. 

Here he may obtain a specimen of the rare 
Dorcatherium, a creature which existed in the 
Miocene age in France and southern Germany, 
and which was known by its fossil remains 
before it was revealed to biologists as an animal 
still living in the heart of Africa. Its nearest 
living relations, the little musk-deer, inhabit 
parts of India and the Malay Peninsula. It is 
almost a living link between the deer and the 
swine, is marked with white spots and stripes, 
has upper tusks like those of the true musk- 
deer, and four complete toes on each foot like 
the pigs. 

If at this point the energy and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Roosevelt are not exhausted, he would be 
well advised if he extended his journeys past 
Lake Albert Edward to the uplands of Ankole, 
and to the mighty and still active volcanoes of 
Mfumbiro, on German territory. In this region 
south of Ruwenzori he will once more enter a 
country of magnificent sport, and may quite 
possibly obtain here a white rhinoceros. Capt. 
J. H. Speke, the first European explorer in 
these regions, always declared that in the lands 
to the south of Uganda the white rhinoceros 
existed. 

From the north end of Ruwenzori Mr. Roose- 
velt will, sooner or later, turn his face to the 
waters of Albert Nyanza. He will no doubt 
embark on the steamer of the British govern- 
ment, and make his way up this lake to the 
point where the Nile issues from it on its north- 
ward journey. He will have to travel overland 
either along the west or the east bank of the 
Nile, past the long line of rapids between the 
vicinity of Lake Albert and the frontier of 
the Egyptian Sudan. 

Possibly he may make this journey over the 
Lado territory, leased from Great Britain by 
the Belgians, or he may decide to pursue his 
course along the eastern bank, through the ter- 
ritory of the Shuli, Madi and Bari peoples. 
In these regions on each side of the White Nile 
he will pause to obtain a specimen of the white 
rhinoceros. Possibly after he enters the steam- 
ers of the Egyptian Sudan government at Gon- 
dokoro, he may desire, as he journeys toward 
Khartum, to visit some portions of the marshy 
Bahr-el-ghazal region, in order to observe the 
extraordinary abundance of large water-fowl. 
Here he will certainly want to find one or more 
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specimens of the strangest-looking bird in the 
world—the whale-headed stork (Balwniceps). 

If he penetrates this district he will also 
observe one of the most beautiful of the world’s 
antelopes, whose coloration is deep chocolate- 
brown and ivory-white. This is the water- 
loving Cobus Maria, as yet very rare in 
European collections. He may also endeavor 
to obtain from the Bahr-el-ghazal a specimen of 
the gigantic eland, much larger than most forms 
of ox, and magnificently colored in black, 
orange, dun-brown and white. A specimen of 
the gigantic eland would alone be worth an 
expensive journey to the heart of Africa. 

Mr. Roosevelt may ascend the River Sobat, 





in the eastern part of the Egyptian Sudan, and | 
here also enter a region celebrated for its big | 





game. 

In all this region of the White Nile there are, | 
of course, herds of hippopotamuses, some fine | 
examples of which may be obtained by the) 
expedition. Elephants will also be met with | 
here—round Lake Albert they are of a peculiar | 
type; but in regard to elephant-shooting, Mr. 
Roosevelt will more likely be fortunate in the 
northern parts of British East Africa and in 
the country immediately north of Ruwenzori. 

When he arrives at Khartum, big-game 
shooting will come to an end, as must also my 
chapter of anticipations. 


tA FIGHT AT ZERO® 


BY ALBERT 


HE junior clerk in 
tT Ford & Hanscom’s 
wholesale meat 
house, Charley Corey, was 
arguing with the bookkeeper at Pollard 
Brothers’ refrigerating-plant on Commer- 
cial Wharf. 

‘“‘Mr. Remy’’—Remy was Ford & Han- 
scom’s manager—‘‘says the express left 
those five boxes of chickens here Saturday.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’m sure it didn’t!’’ snapped 
the bookkeeper. He was tired with adding 
figures through the long, hot August day. 

‘*No objection to my looking round a bit?’’ 

‘*Go ahead, if you think your Mr. Remy knows 
our business better than we do. But you’ll find 
ita shivery job. Better get into this overcoat.’’ 

‘‘No, thank you. My blood’s pretty good, 
and I’ll keep moving.’’ 

‘*All right. Only remember we close at six 
sharp, and it’s past five now.’’ 

Charley went out to the wharf 
through the ammonia-scented en- 
gine -room, with its red-lettered 
danger placards and frosty wall 
pipes. Barely noticing the little 
steamer from which nets of silver 
herring were being hoisted to the 
loft over the freezing - floor, he 
unhasped the double-thick door 
and entered the refrigerator. 

Brrr! It was chilly! His 
teeth chattered as, with a famil- 
iarity born of previous trips, he 
threaded the narrow, electric-lighted 
alleys between boxes piled ceiling-high, 
and soon was climbing the first stair- 
way, slippery with frost and grease. 
Another flight took him to floor three. 
Remy had told him to rummage the 
plant from top to bottom for that 

















try. 

‘“‘How cold to-day?’’? he asked a 
man in thick reefer and mittens, spread- 
ing fish on boards between fuzzy white 
layers of ammonia pipes. 

‘Just zero.’’ 

‘‘Only eighty degrees lower than it 
is outside,’’ commented Corey, as he 
began exploring for the chickens. 

A careful search discovered nothing 
with Ford & Hanscom’s mark. The 
story below yielded no better results. 
Returning to the ground floor, he found 
the street door open, and several men 
hustling in boxes and barrels from a newly 
arrived car, and stacking them everywhere for 
the night, even in the passages. By the time 
he had convinced himself that the missing birds 
were not there, it was fourteen minutes to six, 
and he was nearly frozen. 

**T’ll look over a little of the cellar, and finish 
to-morrow morning,’’ he decided. 

Lifting a trap-door, and pushing its edge 
under a notched stick fastened to the wall, he 
descended a short flight of steps. At the dimly 
illumined end of the first alley he came upon a 
case stenciled ‘‘Ford & Hanscom.’’ Close by 
he found the four others. 

Corey waited for nothing more. His watch 
said five minutes to six. A tremendous banging 
and thumping overhead told that the men were 
making haste. He hurried toward the scuttle. 

Springing up the stairs, he slipped, and caught 
at the edge of the door. Down it crashed on 
his straw hat, and he knew nothing further. 

It was absolutely black and still and cold 
when the clerk came to himself. He ran his 
hand along the cement, hard and smooth as ice, 
and touched the stairs. Gradually he realized 
where he was.- A big lump on his head under 
his crushed straw hat told that the falling door 
must have struck him senseless. 

Charley stood up dizzily. He remembered 
that the plant closed at six. 

Stumbling up the stairs, he pushed against 
the door. To his alarm it did not yield. A 
step higher he braced his shoulders under it, 
and lifted with all his strength; but it would 
not give a millimeter. 

Why was it so deathly still? Where were 
those men unloading the car? With tingling 
fists he hammered the frozen wood ; he shouted, 
he screamed, but not even an echo came back. 

Dazed and shaking, Corey leaned against the 
ice-cold wall. He understood it all now. The 
men had been piling their cases temporarily on 
every available inch of floor. Amid so much 
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noise they had paid no at- 
tention to the slamming of 
the trap-door, and finding 
it closed, had covered it 
with goods until the next morning. But 
what would be his own condition then? 
Twelve hours in that atmosphere would 
freeze him. 

Could he not make the night engineer 
hear? Again he pounded and shouted ; 
but after several minutes of racket, he 
stopped from sheer weariness. The cellar floor 
lay several feet below high tide, and no sound 
could penetrate its waterproofed cement wall. 
Up-stairs it was no better. The walls were four- 
teen inches thick, including ten inches of ground 
shavings. Besides, the engineer’s ears would 








be filled with the sound of his machinery. 
If he could only find and turn on an electric 


light, he might discover some way of getting | 






HE SWUNG HIS FISHY 
MACE ALOFT 


out. Dropping to the floor, he found that on 
tiptoe he could reach the low ceiling. His 
hands ran across the beams, and soon brushed 
a wire. Then, joy! his fingers touched a bulb. 

Trembling with hope, he snapped the button ; 
there was no light. Corey sickened with dis- 
appointment. A switch in the engine-room, 
he recollected, controlled the entire circuit. 

Suddenly he remembered that in the middle 
of each floor were large double trap - doors. 
Perhaps he might be able to find the first pair, 
and push them open. 

To save time and strength, he must make his 
search systematic. Beginning at the stairs, he 
walked fourteen steps to the right, till his hands 
touched a pile of boxes against the wall. ‘This 
gave him a starting-point. Turning, he paced 
back, past the stairs, thirty steps in all, till he 
reached another barrier. He now knew the 
width of the cellar. Again turning, he walked 
back half that distance, fifteen steps. If his 
calculations were correct, there should be a 
middle passage at right angles toward the trap- 
doors. He stretched out his hands, and found 
such a passage. Twelve steps along this he 
stumbled up a heap of frozen herring. The 
doors must be right overhead. 

Crawling up the cold, slippery pile he felt the 





seam between the doors. He tried to lift them, | 
but could not. His fingers, pushed up through 
the crack, touched the bottom of a box. The | 
goods had been piled there, as well as above | 
the stairs. 

Charley slid down off the herring, almost 
hopeless. He wastrapped. If he stood motion- 
less, he would soon freeze; yet he could not 
keep uninterruptedly active the next twelve 
hours. To set his blood moving, he began 
boxing vigorously with an imaginary foe. An 
incautious step ahead, and he skinned his 
knuckles against a box. 

Then he began traversing the narrow pas- 
sages, hands over his head, exploring the ceiling. | 
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He touched all sorts of frozen things—barrels 
and sacks of tish, beeves and lambs, hanging 
fowls. 

At last a damper, icier current descended 
on his head, and his fingers scraped a wire 
screen. It was what he had been hunting for, 
the channel by which the cold, radiating from 
the upper pipes, reached the cellar. 

Building with fresh hope a pyramid of 
boxes, he climbed up, and tried to lift the 
screen. It was fastened down. But the wire 
was small, and he had a stout knife. The 
strands, brittle with cold, snapped one by one, 
and at last the opening was large enough. A 
moment later he stood on the first floor. 

Exultation warmed Corey a little. It was, if 
anything, slightly colder than below; but he 
felt infinitely freer than in that terrible cellar. 

Yet what had he actually gained? His 
strength and courage were ebbing fast. He 
had done all he could. What for him now but 
to yield to the drowsiness stealing over him? 

Was there any other exit but the doors? 
No. The windows were insulated like the 
walls. It was the same on the second floor. 
But the third — 

He began an agonizing hunt for the stairs. 
He found them at last, and started to crawl up. 
Right over him was a faint patch of grayish 
light, almost bright by contrast with the absolute 
gloom below. 

It was not so dark on the second floor. 
Charley could not stand up. Clinging to his 
one idea, he crept to the foot of the next flight. 

That was a terrible climb. He seemed to 
have on a lead-weighted diving-suit. Each 
step he thought would be the last. When finally 
he sprawled along the floor boards, his body 
was almost stiff. Rousing for a last effort, he 
began to creep toward the front of the building. 

It was a tremendous change from sooty dark- 
ness to pallid light. The clerk’s very brain 
seemed frozen ; his thinking was slow 
and painful. He felt himself an old, 
old man, feeble, tottering, his eyes 
dim, his blood thin and icy. It 
seemed years ago that he was in the 
cellar. 

Snail-like, agonizingly, he crawled 
by those terrible pipes. He felt as 
if he were using somebody else’s 
hands and feet. The cold seemed to 
hold him back, closing round him 
like a thick, clogging garment. He 
moved as if stemming an invisible 
current. The chill could have been 
no deeper in the sunless heart of a 
glacier. Beams and posts were li- 
chened deep with frost flowers, white 
and ghostly. 

The dim light grew brighter. He 
rounded a corner, and a window 
appeared, the goal for which he had 
been striving. Had he strength left 
now to grasp his only hope of safety ? 

There were three windows, one 
outside the other, with a screen of 
coarse wire before them to keep the 
panes from being broken. Push- 
ing his fingers through the screen, 
Charley pulled himself to his feet. 
Beyond the iced panes he caught a 
dim glimpse of the street. An elec- 
tric car flashed by. On the opposite 
corner stood a policeman, swinging 
his night-stick, his badge glittering. 
The clerk must tear off the screen, 
smash the window, and attract the officer’s 
attention. He shook the wire with all his might. 
It seemed immovable. He shook it again with 
a sudden access of strength ; but still it resisted. 
Hooking his fingers deeper through the coarse 
meshes, he sagged back with his whole weight, 
until the screen loosened. With one final mad 
wrench, he tore it clear, tumbling over back- 
ward, 

Corey was at the fag-end of his powers of 
body and mind. He clawed himself upright 
by grasping the sill. Only three thicknesses 
of glass separated him from the summer night. 

It was all he could do to restrain himself 
from battering blindly at the panes with his 
unprotected hands; but a glimmer of prudence 
restrained him. Froma barrel near by projected 
the head of a frozen salmon. He dragged it out. 
It was over a yard long, and stiff as cord-wood. 

Pulling himself together and staggering back 
a step, he swung his fishy mace aloft; and with 
a fiery spurt of energy, the last in his long 
battle with silence and loneliness and gloom 
and deathly cold, he hurled the dregs of his 
strength into one crashing, splintering blow. 

Sash and panes gave way in a tinkling rain 
of glass. In gushed the hot air, as if a furnace 
door had been suddenly flung open. Corey saw 
the policeman start and look up, and he knew 
his fight was won. He dropped limply back, 
unconscious. 

He came to in the engine-room, with the 
officer and the night engineer bending over him. 
For a while he lay drowsily, basking in the 
welcome heat. Then he remembered something. 

‘*What time is it?’’ he whispered. 

*‘Quarter past nine,’’ replied the policeman. 
Corey felt relieved. They were working over- 
time that night at Ford & Hanscom’s, and the 
manager would still be there. Again he whis- 
pered, and the officer stéoped to catch his words : 

‘*Telephone Mr. Remy that I’ve found those 
chickens. ’’ 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


fomtem distinguished Americans who hold 
honorary degrees from Oxford tried to make 
up a gift for the English university. All they 
eould raise was a thousand dollars. This simply 
proves that Oxford honored the right kind of 
American—him whose wealth is in his head. 
| ys gemanes are making in Moscow, with 
the consent of the government, to publish 
a complete edition of the writings of Tolstoi. 
This is one of the results of the Russian revo- 
lution that began a few years ago and is still 
in progress. ‘Time was when much that 
Tolstoi wrote was not allowed to circulate in 
his native country. 


ene Keshoo, the sole survivor of the Eskimos 
brought here in 1895 by Commander Peary, 
from a far northern point of Greenland, is edu- 
cating himself with the hope of returning to 
his native land as an explorer, and some day 
reaching the pole. Eskimos have probably 
been nearer it than anybody else except Peary, 
and it seems to accord with the fitness of things 
that one of the race should get there, should 
Peary fail on his final expedition. 


T lowest rate of mortality from typhoid 
fever reported in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan for many years was that of last year, 
when there were only fourteen hundred and 
fifty-five cases and two hundred and fifty-six 
deaths. The health department ascribes the 
result to the distribution of information con- 
cerning the prevention of disease and to the 
almost constant examination of the Croton 
watershed. The explanation is reasonable. To 
check the spread of communicable disease, 
not only must people preserve cleanliness in 
their homes, but officials must not be permitted 
to leave open the sources of contagion. 

he South African confederation convention 

has been considering the selection of three 
capital cities to satisfy the local pride of the 
colonies entering into the new union. Cape 
Town has been agreed upon for the seat of 
parliament, Pretoria for the administrative 
capital, and Bloemfontein as the headquarters 
of the judiciary. It is nearly a thousand miles 
from Cape Town to Pretoria, and Bloemfontein 
is between the two. The plan of a divided 
capital for united colonies worked well in 
Rhode Island until 1900; but that state covers 
an area of only fifty by thirty-five miles. It 
might work differently on a continental scale. 


inisters are sometimes charged with lack of 

business judgment. A New York pastor 
the other day resented the charge, and insisted 
that if the ministers were engaged in business 
they would make fortunes. ‘‘Show me any 
other class of men on earth,’’ said he, ‘‘with 
an average salary of twelve dollars a week who 
dress so well, live so well, educate their families 
so well, give so much, and save so much for a 
rainy day, and I will yield my point.’’ It is 
not probable that his challenge will be met, 
but no one save those who live in the family of 
a minister know the sacrifices which have to 
be made that the family may be decently clothed 
and properly schooled. 

ur grandfathers owed much to the district 

school, but in many parts of the coun- 
try the rural school has fallen behind the 
best standards. Such is the case in Con- 
necticut, according to the report of a special 
committee, which finds many of the buildings 
in bad condition and the teaching of poor qual- 
ity. On the other hand, in some parts of the 
country the union school which takes all the 
children from a wide radius is a model institu- 
tion. It will be a great pity if the states do 
not keep up the standards of education in the 
thinly settled districts; for if the people find 
that their children are not getting the best, 
they will make any sacrifice to move to the 
city, and the depopulation of the farming sec- 
tions which has been going on in Eastern states 
will be hastened in spite of efforts in other 
directions to ‘‘improve the conditions of country 
life.’’ 
7 Earl of Leicester, who died recently, 

was known as the ‘‘first farmer of Eng- 
land.’’ On the great estates which he inherited 
from his father were first introduced methods 
of scientific farming which have greatly bene- 
fited English agriculture. They include the 
four-course rotation in crops, turnips, barley, 
clover, wheat, and the live-stock shows. The 
earl was interesting not only as a farmer, but 
as an example of longevity in a long-lived 


| seven years separated the birth of the father and 
| the death of the son, and the son married his 
second wife one hundred years after the father 
married his first. The father of the earl who 
has just died headed a deputation from Norfolk 
to urge George III to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies. He died 
at the age of ninety, the son at the age of eighty- 
seven. a 
Grams tie Be sty & So pet Set eee 
are taking in the digging of the Panama 
Canal will be told. It began, amusingly enough 
from the American point of view, in the days 
of the French attempt, when little Mademoiselle 
De Lesseps gave the first stroke with a gaily 
decorated pick-ax brought from France, and 
plunged into a symbolic pile of dirt on the deck 
of the ship, since the tide was too low to admit 
of landing. But the women’s part to-day is 
American and practical, through well-organized 
local clubs, federated into a compact organiza- 
tion covering the whole zone. ‘‘How shall we 
bring about a better understanding between 
teachers and parents?’’ ‘‘Home nursing,’’ 
the need of providing canopies for stretchers 
that carry the sick in the rainy season, and 
similar topics are the problems to which they 
bring practical sense and work ; to say nothing 
of their ‘‘making the dirt fly’’ inside the house, 
as their husbands do outside. 


* ¢ 


A PRETTY SAMPLE. 


The smallest herb or leaf can charm 
The man whom nature’s beauties warm. 
Tennyson. 


* 


SEVEN YEARS OF ROOSEVELT. 


he national administration which closes 

to-day, after a life of seven years and six 

months, will occupy a large place in the 
history of the country. 

What were the most notable achievements of 
his administration? The Panama Canal is not 
yet finished, but the purchase of the rights of 
the French company, the recognition of the 
new republic of Panama, the adoption of the 
plans for the canal and the rapid prosecution 
of the work, are all due to the President’s 
purpose to make the eanal an American enter- 
prise. 

The government support of vast irrigation 
works dates from Mr. Roosevelt’s indorsement 
of the plan of reclaiming the arid lands of the 
West for the benefit of homestead - seekers. 
Legislation against adulteration of food and for 
such regulation of railroad rates as will prevent 
unfair discrimination against shippers has also 
been secured through his urging. Steps have 
been taken toward the conservation of the 
national resources, the betterment of the condi- 
tions of country life, and the improvement of 
the waterways; and the great power of the 
presidency was exerted to settle a coal-strike 
which was doing incalculable damage to the 
country. 

The inner history of the peace of Portsmouth 
has not been written, but Mr. Roosevelt was 
the moving power which appeared in public, 
and he has received credit for ending the war 
between Russia and Japan. He has improved 
the relations with South America, and has 
rehabilitated Cuba after the failure of its first 
experiment with freedom, besides engaging in 
many other enterprises over which controversy 
still rages. 

Mr. Roosevelt is the first Vice-President to be 
elected to the presidency after succeeding to that 
office through the death of the President. Arthur 
and Johnson and Fillmore and Tyler retired to 
private life at the expiration of their terms 
without even the honor of nomination for 
reélection. Mr. Roosevelt not only was elected 
to the presidency after being chosen V ice-Presi- 
dent, but was urgently advocated as a candi- 
date for a second elective term by many of his 
party. 

* © 


THE INTERNATIONAL GAME. 


he international game is a matter not of 

politics, but of sociology ; not of intrigue 

and counterplot, but of health and com- 
radeship ; not of men of to-day, but of men and 
women of the future. It is the starting-point 
of the great campaign which is being waged to 
rescue and restore the rights of thousands of 
children all over the country—and its name is 
tag. 

It is a startling statement to many, but stu- 
dents of sociology tell us that the child—the 
child, that is, of the city and large town—no 
longer knows how to play. Instead of the 
glorious games of cross the line and prisoners’ 
base, with their daring ventures and thrilling 
escapes, which children of a past generation 
knew, the boys from these thronged streets 
know no amusement beyond pushing and shov- 
ing each other. 

The terrible congestion of the cities, which 
has robbed homes and schools of the children’s 
play places, is, of course, the chief cause of 
the present condition of affairs; but besides 
that, there is in many places another and very 
curious one, and that is the effect of imagina- 
tion. 





Here in a certain classroom, for example, 





are children from eight or nine different coun- 
tries. Each child has his own heritage of 
games and customs, handed down to him 
through uncounted generations. Back in his 
own country he would be playing those games 
to-day, but over here, in a strange land, speaking 
a strange tongue, mingling daily with children 
of other speech and other customs, he has 
neither force nor initiative enough to introduce 
his old-time fashions. Often he is even 
ashamed of them. So they play only what all 
know in common, and that one game is tag. 

Down through the ages in almost every part 
of the world, laughing, daring, capturer and 
captured in turn, child has chased child in 
endless pursuit. Given a bit of ground large 
enough for dodging, and Russian, Swede, 
German, English, Irish and Italian will soon 
be absorbed in their one common sport. 

Other games will follow in time. If the 
child is fortunate he may be taught how to 
treasure and use the best of his own heritage. 
But meanwhile the open door to it all has been 
the great international, although unheralded, 


game of tag. 
* © 


THE VENTURE. 


Out! out to brave the odds! 
’Tis well. Up with the sail! The wind is God’s. 
Amy T. Marston. 


WITHIN FOUR WALLS. 


f late years a wave of sympathy has 
QO swept over the world for those whom 
we call ‘‘shut-ins’’—men, women and 
children who are foreed by illness or by accident 
to lead their lives cut off from the outside 
world. Societies and warm-hearted philanthro- 
pists have vied with one another to bring sun- 
shine into their crippled lives. 

Meantime thousands of persons deliberately 
choose employments which, almost as com- 
pletely as physical disability, separate them 
from the great influences of nature. The 
factory and the shop, and even the kitchen, 
shut in the woman and hide from her the glory 
of sky and mountain and meadow. The grim 
law of habit accustoms her to her loss; and at 
last she makes no effort to enlarge her vision. 
When occasionally some woman rises in rebel- 
lion and throws off the yoke, we regard her as 
eccentric or foolish. 

A woman of thirty, who had gained by twelve 
years of hard toil a responsible and lucrative 
position in a great paper-mill, gave up her 
place, with its generous salary, and put all her 
small savings into a little farm by the side of a 
beautiful lake in Maine. She was reproached 
by her friends for improvidence and threatened 
with the tedium of the long winters and the 
hard work of the short summers. She replied, 
‘*You forget what big pay I am going to get.’’ 

‘‘Big pay ?’’ queried her astonished friend. 

‘*Yes, a dollar a day in the pleasure of 
setting foot on the ground instead of on board 
floors, twe dollars a day in satisfaction by 
looking at the sky, and my board and clothes 
out of the farm by way of chickens and pigs 
and vegetables. ’’ 

The final misery of the ‘‘shut-in’’ comes 
when she loses the desire to get out. By every 
possible device let her keep her love for the 
open. Fed on ten minutes a day of unrestricted 
vision, it will not die. She who grasps and 
hoards the picture of sunset or field of daisies 
or evening star need never be alone. At her 
call the vision will 

flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 


and in an instant, spite of four walls, she is 
free. 
* © 


THE RETURNING FLEET. 


as anything worth while been accom- 
plished by the world cruise of the fleet, 

by spending millions, and putting the 

ships to a strain which they are not constructed 
to stand? The answer to-day is not that which 
would have been forthcoming fourteen months 


ago. 

It has been demonstrated that a large fleet of 
American war-ships can go round the world in 
accordance with a prearranged schedule, and 
arrive at each port on the day set. Experts 
had previously doubted the possibility of such 
a feat, for war-ships are not built primarily 
for long cruises. 

The value of the demonstration of the effi- 
ciency of American seamen and the perfection 
of American war-ships is not easy to overesti- 
mate. The nation is now confident that the 
ships are equal to any demands that may be 
made upon them. 

The rest of the world has profited in another 
way by this demonstration. There was a time 
when the American navy was held in contempt 
at home and abroad. The war with Spain 
gave an opportunity to prove that the ships 
were powerful enough to destroy the vessels of 
a much weaker navy; but this was not suffi- 
cient. The might of this great nation was not 
fairly tested in that war. It was still possible 
for other nations to belittle American sea 
power. 

That is possible no longer; a fleet of war- 
ships in constant readiness for action has been 
exhibited to the peoples of all the great conti- 
nents, beginning with South America, ending 








with Africa and Europe, and taking New 
Zealand, Australia and Asia on the way. 

South America now knows that there is 
behind the Monroe doctrine an adequate navy. 
Japan and China understand that the working 
out of American purposes in the Philippines is 
protected by ample power. Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, France, Spain and Great Britain also 
have had it borne in upon them that the United 
States is capable of holding its own in any de- 
bate, and that it must be respected. 

The results of the cruise are worth all that 
they have cost. 

* © 


AMERICA AND HER PROPHETS. 


n his eulogy of Senator Allison, Senator 
Lodge struck sharply at the uncertain stand- 
ards of criticism which prevail in America. 

He said that we oscillate between overpraise of 
mediocrity and ungrateful indifference to real 
worth. An English statesman of Mr. Allison’s 
service and character would have his statue in 
Westminster Abbey, and his memoirs would 
appear in fit and stately volumes. 

Our artists we praise with a similar absence 
of proportion, giving tasteless encomium to the 
second-rate and being timidly distrustful of 
ourselves in the presence of true greatness. 
‘We shrank away from Walt Whitman,’’ said 
Mr. Lodge, ‘‘until men like Symonds and 
Stevenson and Swinburne had spoken, and 
then we slowly acknowledged that the Long 
Island carpenter was a great poet.’’ 

Opinions will differ about Mr. Allison and 
Walt Whitman and any other examples one 
might cite, but the general uncertainty of 
standard is certainly a national fault. 

If we underpraise our statesmen,—auntil long 
after they are dead,—one reason may be found 
in the keenness of political feeling, another in 
the proverbial ingratitude of democracies, and 
another in the absence of formal recognition of 
greatness such as other countries bestow. We 
cannot make lords of our great public men, and 
we have no Westminster Abbey. With us 
recognition is informal, and lies in the popular 
consciousness, which is slow to come to its 
great common understandings, such understand- 
ing as we have of Washington, Lincoln, Grant 
and Lee. 

If we wait for the word of Europe about our 
artists,—and it is not altogether true that we 
do wait,—the reason is that English literature 
is overwhelmingly influential and the opinions 
that it carries are bred into us. We need to 
bring to our opinions of life and art a true 
national independence. We need universities 
that are neither German nor English. And 
we have yet to rear a generation of readers 
that shall not be under intellectual vassalage 
even to the superb power of English literature 
and criticism. Perhaps we might with profit 
read again Emerson’s address, ‘*The American 
Scholar,’’ in which we are bidden to ‘‘walk on 
our own feet.’’ 

* @ @ 


ike other partial improvements, the two-cent 
letter postage rates now in foree between 
America and some other countries result in mis- 
understandings and inconvenience. The two-cent 
rate to Germany carries letters only by way of 
German lines. The result is that there is some 
delay which would not be if the cheaper rates to 
Germany were in force on British ships as well. 
Doctor Grenfell complains that the five-cent rate 
to Newfoundland and Labrador is forgotten by 
Americans accustomed to a two-cent rate to 
Canada and rapidly becoming accustomed to the 
same rate to England. Hundreds of letters are 
received in Newfoundland and Labrador for 
which the recipients have to pay double postage 
due. The way out of these difficulties is universal 
two-cent postage between all America and all 
Europe, and this boon is sure to come before long. 
There is noreason why France and Newfoundland 
should be left out of benefits enjoyed by England 
and Canada, jonni 
lans are making in Indiana for the purchase of 
the house built by William Henry Harrison at 
Vincennes, when he was governor of the old terri- 
tory. It is of brick, two stories high, and stands 
on the bank of the Wabash River. There is an 
underground passage from the house to the river, 
built to provide a way of escape in case of attack 
by Indians. The original American Harrison 
homestead was in Virginia, where the first Presi- 
dent Harrison was born. His father was Benjamin 
Harrison, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and twice governor of his state. 
John Scott Harrison, the son of President Har- 
rison, was a member of Congress two terms, and 
his son Benjamin was the twenty-third President, 
and the second of the family to hold the office. 
There is a strong sentiment in favor of preserving 
the Vincennes residence as a memorial to one of 
the most notable American families. 


s the sunken steamer Republic lies too deep to 
be reached with safety by divers, some engi- 
neers are proposing that an attempt be made to 
raise the vessel by the use of powerful magnets. 
The ship is worth a million dollars or more, so that 
it is not unlikely that the experimenters will be 
allowed to test the efficiency of their apparatus. 
The magnets are already in use for lifting heavy 
weights in the steel-mills. 


KX American geologist recently travelling by cart 
across southern Russia came upon a farmer 
and herder who had been practically ruined by 
striking oil. Digging for water, he had tapped a 
rich vein of petroleum, which had forthwith spread 
over his fields and ruined the crops thereon, 2s 
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well as polluted the stream on which his family 
and stock depended for water. There was no 
market for his oil, and he could not cheek its dis- 
astrous flow. In a not very distant region, two 
thousand years earlier, Alexander the Great sent 
a corps of engineers ahead of his army to dig wells 
along the route. They urged him to hurry through 
the region, for the gods had polluted those waters. 
Had Alexander but turned aside from his military 
conquests long enough to study the matter for 
himself, he might haye become the first president 
of the Standard Oil Company. One likes to fancy 
an industriatduel across the centuries between 
the rider of Bucephalus and the strenuous cross- 
country rider who is to-day leaving the White 
House. 
&® ¢ 


IN THE MANAGER’S OFFICE. 


osamond had gone to the office of one of the 
R managers of a big department store, seeking 
redress in the matter of an unsatisfactory pur- 
chase of goods. 

The manager quietly took notes as Rosamond 
rather indignantly stated her grievance. Then he 
asked a few questions, and when she had answered, 
he said, courteously: 

“I must ask you to wait while the matter is 
looked into. I shall have to send a statement of 
the case down to the head of the department, and 
have him take it up with the clerk who waited 
upon you.” 

He touched a button as he spoke and gave the 
notes he had made, with a few directions, to the 
youth who answered the summons. 

Rosamond tapped the floor with an impatient 
foot. She felt that, considering the fault was en- 
tirely with the store, it was unfair not to settle the 
matter at once in her favor without so much un- 
necessary red tape. 

After fifteen minutes’ waiting she was about to 
express her feelings to the manager, who was 
apparently engrossed with the papers on his desk, 
and demand more speedy action, when a young 
saleswoman entered the office in a hesitating man- 
ner. There was a sweet but shy eagerness in her 
face as she approached the desk that attracted 
Rosamond at once. 

“What is it, Miss Snell?” asked the manager, 
looking up for the merest instant. 

“T wanted to—to ask you, if to-morrow I should 
come down an hour earlier and not take any 
nooning, if—if you could let me go home at four 
o’clock?” 

“Why do you wish to leave work at such an 
unusual hour? Is there any special reason?” 

“Well, my best friend is going to be married to- 
morrow night at seven o’clock, and I wanted to 
be home early to have plenty of time to get ready 
for the wedding, for I’m going to be the brides- 
maid.” 

“Have you ever been a bridesmaid?” asked the 
manager, turning over the papers which he was 
examining. 

“No, sir, I never have before, but Mabel is my 
best friend, and I —” 

“And you’d like to be her bridesmaid and see 
what it’s like.” The manager raised his head and 
smiled at the girl. “Well, if you come down an 
hour earlier in the morning, we’ll try to get along 
without you in the afternoon. You may go home 
at twelve.” 

“Oh, the whole afternoon! Thank you so much! 
I'll be here at half past seven sure.”’ 

Rosamond smiled at the lightness of the feet 
that ran out of the office back to work. 

“T was so afraid you wouldn’t let her go home 
early, I could hardly keep still,” she said, impul- 
sively; and the manager gave her a swift, pleasant 
smile, the like of which he had bestowed upon the 
little saleswoman. 

“Even in the daily grind of the shop there should 
be room for some pleasures for the young,” he 
said. “Are you getting tired of waiting?” 

“I won’t wait longer. I’ll leave the matter to 
you. Whatever you do will be all right, I know. 
But please don’t let the head of the department be 
hard on the clerk who sold me the goods. I’ve 
just thought that maybe I was careless in making 
my selection.” 

* @¢ 


UNCLE JOSHUA’S FLIES. 


Dp Joshua was catching flies. Uncle Joshua’s 
method of catching flies was to stalk them one 
by one, following them about the room with a 
stealthy shufite, and bringing his big hand down 
with a ponderous slap, which nine flies out of ten 
easily evaded. It must be confessed that if a fly 
was caught, it proved fatal. 

Betty, watching Aunt Eliza beat up a pan of 
gingerbread in the kitchen, listened to the shuffle 
and thump and muttered exclamations till it got 
upon her nerves. Aunt Eliza’s face, over the 
gingerbread, was full of placid content. Finally 
Betty could stand it no longer. 

“Aunt Eliza,” she asked, “doesn’t it drive you 
wild to hear Uncle Joshua eatch flies?” 

Aunt Eliza laughed. “Bless you, no, child. It 
don’t hurt the flies any. By and by, when I get 
round to it, I'll drive them out. There ain’t more’n 
half a dozen in there, ever, but he likes to think 
he’s clearing them out.” 

“But he thumps so,” Betty answered, laughing, 
and yet persistent. 

Aunt Eliza glanced at Betty’s left hand, and her 
wise eyes became grave. 

“There was a time once,” she said, slowly, 
“when Joshua’s chasing flies nearly drove me 
wild. It was the second year we were married. 
If we’d discovered nerves in those days, I suppose 
I'd have said it got on my nerves, and gone off to 
a rest-cure or something. As we hadn’t, I fought 
it out myself. 

“Joshua was real kind and thoughtful and a gen- 
erous provider—in all the big things, I knew he 
was @ man in a hundred. And he was patient, 
too, over my quick speeches. 

“Then I thought about the other men I knew. 
Eli Potter used to sit with his feet in the oven— 
I couldn’t have stood that anyway. And Jacob 
Jarvis was the worst hand for tracking in mud 
you ever saw, and Jont Kilgrove never would 
wear a collar, not even to church—and so it went. 
It seemed as if every man had to let off steam 
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somewhere, and when I thought it all over, I con- 
eluded flies were about the best of the lot; they 
don’t last more’n three months, anyway. 

“So after that when Joshua chased flies, ’'d go 
and do something I specially liked to do till ’twas 
over, and presently it got so I didn’t mind it a bit. 
Merey sakes, child, the best man that ever lived 
will have some little way or other that you’ll have 
to get around. The secret is in seeing how little 
it is beside his love.” 

Betty, looking thoughtfully at her ring, was 
silent. From the sitting-room came a thump and 
a triumphant exclamation. Uncle Joshua had 
caught a fly. 

*® ¢ 


NEAREST HIS HEART. 


|g the Civil War was over General Sherman 
loved to talk about it and about “his boys,” 
as he used to call the men who had served under 
him, and who came to see him from all parts of 
the country. Toward the close of his days this 
gave rise to a pathetically human incident which 
the American Magazine recently printed. 


Once, while the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
was modeling a figure of Sherman, Robert Louis 
Stevenson visited New York. Stevenson had a 
passion for the study of war. He knew more 
about fighting than most fighting men, and was 
especial y interested in the Civil War, and in 
Sherman’s spectacular campaign in Georgia. 

He asked Saint-Gaudens to introduce him to the 
general, and the next day the sculptor told Sher- 
man that Stevenson wanted to meet him. 
eee is he?” asked Sherman. “One of my 

oys?’ 

No,” said Saint-Gaudens, “he’s the great writer 
—Stevenson.” 

“Never heard of him,” said Sherman. ‘What 
did he write?” 

“Why, he wrote ‘Treasure Island’ and ‘Kid- 
_ ~ ’ and ‘David Balfour’ —”’ 

“Don’t know them,” said the general. 

“And he wrote ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’” 

“That’s_ a good play. I saw Dick Mansfield 
play it. Well, fetch him along.” 

Saint-Gaudens, the kindest and tenderest crea- 
ture that ever lived, would never think of wound- 
ing Stevenson’s sensitive soul by telling him what 
Sherman had a 

“The general wants you to come around to- 
morrow,” said he to the author. 

— he really want to see me?” Stevenson 


sked. 

“Of course he does,” said Saint-Gaudens. ‘‘Want 

to see you? Why, you should have seen his face 
when I told him you were coming.” 
They went to the studio the next day. When 
Sherman arrived, Saint-Gaudens came forward 
most impressively, and laying great stress on the 
author’s name, said: a: 

“General Sherman, this is Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson!” 

“Ah, how do you do, Mr. Stevenson?” said the 
general. “Glad to meet you! One of my boys?” 


* 
VOTERS IN FINLAND. 


a= man may well pause and wonder for what 
purpose he was ereated in Finland, according 
to Paul Waineman in “A Summer Tour in Fin- 
land,” for here women are engaged in seemingly 
every branch of work, with the result that meet- 
ings of “suffragettes” and women demanding their 
rights are unknown in a country where women 
are students in the university, clerks in the banks, 
in the post-offices, and in business houses, and 
where women not only have their vote, but can be 
elected members of the Diet. 


Yet with it all they are not in the least over- 
bearing; indeed, for the greater part, they are 
exceedingly modest and womanlike. 

As I landed, one of the recently elected women 
members of the coming Diet was pointed out to 
me inthe crowd. She was well-dressed and young- 
looks. with keen, deep-set eyes and a pleasant 
smile. 

The young people of the modern Helsingfors 
despise the gaieties of their grandmothers. They 
prefer outdoor sport to the measures of forgotten 
dances. Youn -_ compete for the honor of 
wearing the whi — with the gold lyre of a 
university student, rather than for that of being 
the toast of a season. Education, it appears, has 
in a great measure ousted the social gaieties of 
the capital. 

The daughters of good families, who would have 
swooned a generation or two ago at the thought 
of soiling their white fingers with work, are now 
discontented unless they can get a place in some 
bank or office. 


* ¢ 


IN MEMORY OF 


ld New England graveyards are not the only 
ones which contain curious epitaphs. The 
old-time dweller of Maine who “died of a falling 
tree,” as his headstone asserts, had a fellow in 
misfortune in far-off Austria, as is shown by W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman’s “The Tyrol and the Tyrolese.” 


A wooden slab, painted with the representation 
of a prostrate tree under which lies a man in 
spread-eagle attitude, bears testimony to the vio- 
lent death of “Johann Lemberger, a fifty-two 
and three quarters years. This upright and virtu- 
ous youth was squashed by a falling tree.” 

The record of Michael Gerstner is even more 
succinct and convincing. He “Climbed up, fell 
down, and was dead.” 





QUITE IN CHARACTER. 


late William Terriss, who for many years 
was invariably the hero in the dramas pro- 


duced at the Adelphi Theater, London, seems to 


have been in nice aecord with the characters he 
played. One day, writes Ellen Terry in her re- 
cently published book, ““The Story of My Life,” 
he came into the theater thoroughly soaked. 

“Ts it raining, Terriss?” asked some one, who 
noticed that he was wet. 
, a like it, doesn’t it?” said Terriss, care- 
lessly. 
Later it came out that he had jumped off a penny 


steamboat into the Thames, and saved a little 
girl’s life. 
* ¢ 
CONTAGIOUS. 


oetry is catching. A playwright recently told 
a story of rehearsing “‘Twelfth Night” for an 
open-air performance, in a garden which was over- 
looked by a rising brick edifice. As the amateurs 
recited their lines, the workmen continued their 
labors. The Washington Star prints the tale. 
One afternoon, during a silent pause in our re- 
hearsal, we heard a voice from the building opera- 
tion saying gravely: 
“I prithee, malapert, pass me yonder brick.” 
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CCI BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN IZ) 


e makes the weathered willow stump 
A sentry tower and throne ; 
From broken dam to alder clump 
The stream is all his own; 


But, friend to sport, no chur! is he! 
Whene’er I come in view 

His jolly rattle welcomes me, 
For I’m a fisher, too. 


I watch him poise on rapid wings 
Above the rippled pool ‘ 

Where, hither thither, flits and swings 
The flashing minnow-school. 

















I see him dart, a feathered spear, 
Upon the silver prey, 

Then slowly flap across the weir 
And bear his prize away, 


Good fishing! azure water-sprite, 
To you and all your clan. 

Good fishing! little belted knight, 
My brother fisherman. 


May never hurt or harm befall 
Your leafy solitude, 

Your deeply tunneled castle hall, 
Or tousle-headed brood! 
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THE DAY OF DECISION. 


t was a day in spring, a Sat- 
| urday, and the mill-hands 
in the New England village 
stopped work at noon. Forth 
from the stocking-mill where he 
labored came Charley Jordan, 
happy to be out in the spring air with a half- 
holiday at his disposal. His heart was light,- 
and the world was fair, and he and care were 
strangers. 

Half-way down the street—and he can point 
this day to the very stone in the pavement where 
he stood—he met his Sunday-school teacher, 
who stopped him for a moment, spoke pleas- 
antly of the fine spring weather, asked him a 
question about his work, inquired if he would 
be in Sunday-school next day, and passed on. 
Then, wavering a moment in her own mind, 
she turned with a sudden impulse and faced 
him again. 

‘*Charley,’’ she asked, ‘‘don’t you think it 
is time for you to take a stand for the best 
things—I mean, you know, the things of the 
Christian life?’’ 

He had heard sermons all his life, and was 
not unmoved by them, but this simple, direct 
word of his teacher touched a sudden chord in 
his heart. He was fifteen, more than two- 
thirds of twenty-one. Life was pleasant to 
look forward to; the thing he was asked to do 





was a pleasant and beautiful one. He thought | ? 


a moment, and then said: 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Beale, I think it is time. I will 
do it.’’ 

He went to his home as he had often gone 
before, and yet not the same. He had made a 
great decision, and had something to live up 
to. He had always been a clean boy and a 
thoughtful boy. He had few bad habits to 
unlearn or serious faults to forsake. What 
had he promised to do, and how was he to go 
about it, and what did it all amount to, any- 
way ? 

When a man has been thoroughly bad, and 
makes such a decision, his course is reasonably 
clear; but what about a boy who has always 
been a good boy? 

As to his outer conduct, it was not greatly 
different from before. But more resolutely he 
sought association with the better things about 
him. New and larger aspirations took pos- 
session of him, and found new impulse from 
within. He drew better books from the library 
and sought the fellowship of the best young 
people. 

That summer the stocking-mill shut down, 
and he went to the seashore to work in a 
summer hotel. His vows were still upon him, 
and determined the character of his associates. 
He returned to his work in the fall, but soon 
there came to him through an acquaintance 
formed in the summer an opportunity to go to 
the city, and to support himself while engaging 
in the study of medicine. 

There were years of struggle, but each of 
them brought his goal a little nearer, and at 
last he attained it. 

He is still a young man, relatively speaking ; 
but he has reached a position of influence and 
usefulness second to that of no man in the city 
where he now resides. Very recently, to a close 
friend, he told the story of his early struggles, 
and came back again and again to the moment 
when, a care-free boy, whistling his way home 
from the factory, he paused to meet the simple 
question of his Sunday-school teacher, a 
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question which she had asked with fluttering 
heart, and almost forbore to ask at all. 

‘It was the very opportune moment,’ said 
he, ‘‘and although I was in no serious danger 
of going to the bad, it kindled within me a 
new aspiration, born of a new ideal.’’ 

‘*We talk so much,’’ said his friend, ‘‘about 
the importance of choosing between the good 
and the bad; we ought sometimes to remember 
the importance of those choices in which we 
rise from the good to the better, and toward 


the best.’’ 
* 


AT THE MERCY OF A RHINOCEROS. 


few years ago a terrible accident befell an 
A English sportsman in pursuit of the rhinoc- 
eros. It is given in a book entitled “On 
Safari,” by Mr. Abel Chapman, to whom the story 
was related by the unfortunate man. The sports- 
man was in pursuit of eland, and had passed a 
“rhino,” which he resolved to go back and en- 
deavor to secure. He tells the story as follows: 


“The rhino was one hundred and twenty yards 
away, with its back toward me. I sat down in 

rass eighteen inches high and waited. After 
A minutes the rhino turned round and walked 
slowly toward me, grazing. 

“The man I had with me became frightened, and 
after creeping for some distance through the 88, 

umped to his feet and ran. This aroused the 
ast, for it lifted its head and looked after the 

ving me the chance I wanted. 

ta solid bullet in the center of its chest, and 

it went down heavily. There seemed to be not the 

slightest breath of life left in it, so I walked 

toward it. 

“When I was less than twenty yy away the 
huge beast gave a roll and got on to its feet. My 
rifle was up at once, and I put a bullet into the 
shoulder; but before I could 
the brute was charging orale t. 

“I commenced to run, but the first step I took I 
tripped and fell, and before I could regain my 
feet it was on ~~ ¢ of me. 

“Tt hit me first with its nose, drop with both 
knees on me, then, drawin back for the blow 
threw me clean over its back. The horn entered 
the back of my left thigh, and I saw the animal 
well underneath me as I was flying through the 


air. 

“It threw me a second time, but I cannot recol- 
lect that throw clearly; and then came a 
time. I was lying on my right side when_the 
cm black snout was pushed against me. Then 

found myself on my feet, how, I do not know, 
ond Stee i ae t forty yard ti 

= r going about forty yards, expecting every 
moment to be charged thy T felt that P might 
as well lie down and let the beast finish its work ; 
so I lay down.” 

The spot where the catastrophe occurred was 
fifteen miles from camp. The nearest doctor was 
distant one hundred and thirty-six miles. There 
on the desert veld, a shatte wreck, with right 
arm smashed, ribs broken, and many minor in- 
juries, lay the hunter, exposed to the fierce equa- 

rial sun. It was hours before his men found 
him, and midnight ere they could carry him into 
camp. It was not until eight days after the acci- 
dent that the doctor arrived, and the necessary 
operations could be Fo pong ; 

The man lost his right arm, but otherwise bears 
no trace of his terrible experience. 


man, gi 
“y pu 


t in a second shot 


HE KNEW HOW TO TEACH. 


r. James M. Greenwood, superintendent of 
M the schools 6f Kansas City, Missouri, for 
thirty-five years, attracted attention as a 
mere boy by his superior ability in mathematics. 
At the age of sixteen he was at work on a planta- 
tion in Arkansas. The principal of a private 
normal school in that vicinity had heard much 
about the boy, “Jim Greenwood,” writes Mr. 
Mowry in his “Recollections of a New England 
Educator,” and wanted to see him, and on a cer- 
tain Saturday he walked over to the farm where 
Greenwood was living and inquired for the boy. 


He was told that the young man was out in the 
field plowing, and he was directed how to find the 
lace. When he came in sight he found the boy 
plowing with a mule and a cow. 

The mule was balky and more devoted to kick- 
— than to helping the cow drag the plow. The 
principal of the normal school, keeping out of 
sight, watched the process. After various attempts 
to make the animal do its duty, Greenwood took a 
rope, and making a slip-knot in one end, placed it 
round the lower jaw of the mule, and tied the 
other end of the rope to the fetlock of that i“ 
the mule with which it was accustomed to do the 
kicking. Then going back to the | a he gave 
the usual signal for the team to start. 

The mule, however, did not intend to obey the 
summons, and immediately began to kick. At 
once this became serious an occupation. The 
slightest motion of the hind leg pulled severely 
upon the lower jaw, and the kicking stopped. 

Then Greenwood took off the rope, returned to 
the plow-handles, and repeated his command to 
go ahead. The team started, and  ~Saie straight 
onward without any further difficulty. 

The schoolmaster could not well avoid the con- 
clusion that a youth who had the skill thus to 
conquer a refractory mule would succeed in man- 
aging schoolboys. He introduced himself to 
Greenwood, talked with him about his arithmetic, 
and asked him if he would like to come to the 
normal school and —. 

“What do you want to tantalize me for? You 
know I can’t go.” 

“You can’t go? For what reason?” 

“T can’t afford it.” 

“But suppose I should offer you board and tui- 
tion for teaching the younger scholars? If you 
will accept, I will make the bargain with you.’ 

eS 5 mean it, I’ll come.” 

“When will you commence?” 

“Next Mon 7. 

So the youth left-his plow and began his course 
in the normal school, 


* ¢ 


AN UNFRIENDLY HORDE. 


r. Thomas crammed a fresh stick of birch 
into his raging little stove, and closed the 
door which John Arnold had left ajar on 


his entrance. The tiny shoe shop thus became 


air-tight. Then the proprietor replied to John’s | and 


question of what he thought of New York. 


“T can tell ye in ’mazing few words,” he said. 
“It’s considerable of a place. Lots doing, an’ 
splendid big buildings, an’ schools, an’ churches, 
an’ all that. They think they’re some punkins. 
too. An’ I ain’t saying that there ain’t plent of 
real smart ones there. Spite of all that, though, I 
call ’em kind o’ ignorant, besides being cold in 
their manners.” 

“T want to know!” commented John, visibly 
impressed by this recital. 

“T’ll tell ye.” continued Mr. Thomas. “Brother 
Tom’s boy’s office is down near the big Brooklyn 





Bridge, and I used to go down there and set a good 
ea. while my wife visited with his wife up in 
arlem. 

““When it come what they call rush hour, I used 
to go down an’ stand on the bridge an’ watch ’em 
passing by, hundreds of ’em, on their way home ; 
an’ I got to feel real friendly, an’ to know lots o 
’em by sight. But—” 

Mr. Thomas paused impressively—“but al- 
though I didn’t miss an aft’noon whilst I was 
there, an’ that was two weeks, nary one o’ them 
men ever give me a single glance of recognition. 

“It wa’n’t my place speak first, me being a 
stranger, an’ they home, so to speak. I wa’n’t 
going to push myself, but I tell ye what, John, 

wo, three times I had to hold on to myself to 
keep from telling of ’em just what I thought of 
such onfriendly ways. 

= ‘Why,’ says I to Brother Tom’s boy, ‘how lon 
do you s’pose one 0’ them would be at Tunket 
Corners before we knew him well enough to nod 
to an’ found out his name?’ ” 


THE-LITTLE-OLD-GIRL 


WISSAI PAIN ET SIS 
SRR VA 
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he air it was cold and the road it was white. 
The sun was just nearing the portals of night. 
Two carriages passed, with the snow in a whirl; 
And after, came trotting—the little old girl! 


Such a quaint, tiny form past my window to flit! 

I sat in amaze, for a while, watching it; 

The odd little bonnet; skirt near to the knees; 

And the boots marching off just as spry as you 
please! 


() 






’Twas an old woman young, ’twas a young woman 
old! 

I sprang to the window, I scarce could have told; 

Her form was so slender, her smile was so gay, 

With such cheerful courage she jaunted away. 


A moment I watched her, and then she was gone, 

I gazing and gazing, delightedly, on; 

With a heart that went trippity-trip to the feet 

That went cheerily trudging along down the 
street. 


And I thought, as I sat there with smile and with 
sigh, 
Seeing still that quaint form past my window go 


y: 
When the younger folk sit where I sit here to-day, 
And off down the road I go jogging away, 


Don’t say, O my dears, “There an old woman 


goes, 
What a queer-looking figure, what old-fashioned 
clothes!” 
But murmur, with lips that good-humoredly curl, 
“Quick! run to the window—a little old girl!” 


A LIFE OF MOSES. 


mong the recently published “Memories,” by 
A Robert Collyer, one recalls the Sunday- 
school in Chicago which he established 
among the foreign residents of that city. His 
work consisted largely in teaching both old and 
young the English language, to enable them to 
qualify as American citizens. Along with this 
practical work went as much religious training as 
the good parson could find place for. One instance 
which he gives will show the work and how it was 
done. 


A memory comes to me which may cast a gleam 
of light on our success in the Sunday-school, and 
on the way the pupils learned their lessons. 

One of the classes been working its way 
through the life of Moses, from his infancy to his 
call to be the deliverer of the tribes from their 


bandage. 

I noticed how one bright boy would wrestle 
head down, with the story. So I picked him out 
one Sunday to see how much he had learned, and 
here are the questions and answers: 

“*What have you learned about Moses, my boy?” 

“The king’s daughter, she found him when he 
was a baby, in a box in the rushes down by the 
river, and k him home to nuss him.” 

“Did she nurse him herself?” 

“No, she hired a woman to nuss him, and it was 
his own mother; but she didn’t know that.” 

“And what did Moses do then?” 

“He w to be a man.” 

“And what did he do when he was a man?” 

“He killed another man.” 

“Then what did he do?” 

“Buried him in the sand.” 

me did he do after he had buried him in the 
san 9? 

“He run away and went to keeping sheep on the 
prairie.” ; 

“Did he stay there all his life?” 

4 that because he saw a bush afire.” 

“Did that scare him so that he ran away and 
left his sheep?” 

“No, something talked to him in the bush, and 
told him to go back home; and it was the Lord 
what talked to him.” 

“And what did the Lord say?” 

“He told him to take his boots off.” 

And here ended our lesson on the early life of 
Moses, at which I smiled and said, ‘You have 
done well, my boy—very well indeed.” 


* ¢ 


AN INCENTIVE AT LAST. 


* ¥ tell you, Sam, when a man gets to be seventy- 
| four years old, and has quit business, and 
there isn’t anybody depending on him for a 
living, he oughtn’t to want to hang on any longer. 
He’s lived four years longer than the Psalmist 
thinks he ought to, and he’s in people’s way.” 


Thus spoke Uncle Jared, as he sat on the front 
porch of his nephew’s — home in Ohio, one 
afternoon in late October, when the air was full of 
the dreamy haze of Indian summer. To the ordi- 
nary mortal it was a joy merely to be alive. 

“T’ve heard you talk that way before, uncle,” 
said his nephew, “‘and it isn’t reasonable. Seventy- 
four pen is not so awfully old. Of course you’ve 
spent nearly all of that time in northeastern Maine, 
but even that ought not to make you tired of living, 
“Northeastern Maine is just as good a locality 
to live in as any on earth,” interrupted the elderly 
man, with some - 

“Well, whether it is or not, you are still health 
and have the use of all your faculties. You ought 
to want to live toa g old age, and enjoy —” 

‘‘What’s that you’re eating, Georgie?” broke in 
the old gentleman, turning to one of his grand- 
—= who had just come in from a long walk, 
and had thrown himself into the hammock. 


“Tt’s a papaw, uncle,” responded George. 
**‘What’s a papaw?” 

“Well, it’s—it’s just a PE. Try one.” 
Uncle Jared gingerly 


nspected the oblong, 








a specimen of Western fruit the boy 
nded him. 
“Ts it good to eat?” he asked. 


“Oh, no! Not at all!” said George, Geowing 
away the seeds and skin of the one he finished, 
and taking another from his capacious pocket. 
“Just watch me!” 

“How do you eat it?” 

“Break it in two and go at it—just like this.” 

Uncle Jared proceeded to follow his example. 
As he tasted the creamy pulp for the first time he 
pee smacked his lips, at first doubtfully, and 

hen with gusto. 

“Why, I like it!” he exclaimed. “It’s good!” 

“Yes, it’s good if you like it,” said Nephew Sam. 
“Some poop e don’t. It’s too rich for them.” 
ey wholesome?” 

e eat a dozen of ’em many a 
time, and live through it.” 
pegHow, does it happen that I never tasted a papaw 
ore?” 

*“*You’ve never been here before in October.” 

“Are there plenty of them here?” 

“Bushels and bushels of them ww along the 
bank of the creek, half a mile outside the town, 
and lots of them £° to waste.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Jared, as he finished his 
papaw and reached out his hand for another one, 
‘T’ll be out here every October for the next ten 
years, Sam, and maybe longer!” 





® ¢ 


THE USEFUL PIG. 


hrift is not generally supposed to be among 
the qualities of the negro. A writer in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, however, tells a 
story of a colored woman who should be an ex- 
ample to her race. She was an extremely black 
African, and was being examined at a conference 
at Tuskegee. ‘“‘Do the people in your community 
own homes?” came the query from Mr. Booker 
Washington. 
“T thinks they’s fixing to own ’em, sah.” 
“But do they own them?” 
“A heap of times you can’t just tell, sah. But 
“— holding ’em down.” 
you own your home?” 
“Yes, sah, I do,” ——— “And I can tell you 
jest how I got it. I swapped a puppy-dog for it.” 
“Tell us about it.” ’ 
“Well, it was this way. When I started, I didn’t 
yy anything at all but jest a little yaller puppy- 
Oy) 


“T took the dog over to my brother-in-law’s. He 
had eight little bits of pigs, oh, jest so little; an’ I 
SW: — the Uppy wi him for one of the pi Ss. 

“It was sech a little pig that it didn’t look like 
it would live, but I nursed it good, and I prayed to 
the Lord to make that little pig come for’ard to 
do me good, and the pig lived an w. 

“The first year I turned her out, and when she 
came back in the fall she brought me seven little 


pigs with her. 
“That was my start. I’ve never had to buy any 
meat since. This winter I’ve killed three hogs, 


and I’ve got another at home now ready to kill. 
“I’ve got forty acres of land now, all paid for, 
and a house, and it all come from that one little 


Puppy.” 

. you hear that,’”’ exclaimed Mr. Washington, 
“you men? Some of you’d better go back home 
and swap your dogs for pigs!” 


* ¢ 


ARBITRATED. 


onversation among travellers is frequently 
( absurdly trivial. After several days to- 

gether, as on shipboard, every one is idle, 
and talks about the most unimportant matters 
with the deepest interest. R. H. Milligan, in a 
book entitled “The Jungle Folk of Africa,’ re- 
counts with what complacency the conclusion was 
reached that the thirteen colonies should never 
have rebelled, and that the blame was all on the 
side of England. 


One man, moreover, disclosed the fact that he 
always wore safety-pins instead of garters, and 
descanted upon his preference with such enthu- 
siasm that he made at least one convert. 

One night we put in practise the principle of 
arbitration, of which we were all adherents. An 
argument arisen among us as to which was 
the more simple of the two currency systems, 
dollars and cents, or pounds, shillings and pence. 
At last, the —— arriving, we decided to refer 
the matter to him, and to surrender our judgment 
to his arbitration. 

The captain, an Englishman of the very stolid 
sort, after a potiet of reflection, replied very 
slowly, and with all the gravity of a judge: 
“Pounds, shillings and pence is the simpler 
system; for, don’t you know that when you are 
told the price of a thing in dollars and cents you 
always have to convert it into pounds, shillings 
and pence.” 

There was a little objection to this theory, but 
in general it was perfectly satisfactory so long as 
the voyage lasted. 


WHY HE RANG AGAIN. 


eporters are proverbially persistent. On a 
R certain occasion a reporter went to a cer- 

tain residence in New York to get the 
details of an accident which had happened to a 
member of the family. As a rule, such details 
are easy to get, and the news-gatherer was rudely 
surprised when the lady who came to the door 
with scarcely a word slammed it in his face. A 
writer in the New York Times tells the story. 


She retired into the house. Presently the door- 
bell rang furiously. She refused to stir. Again 
the door-bell rang, more furiously than before. 
Still the lady would not stir. 

“T have told him that I don’t want to say any- 
thing about the matter,” she thought to herself, 
“and he has no right to be so persistent.” 

So she sat still while the door-bell rang again 
and again and again. 

At last she could standitnolonger. So, openin 
a window over the front door, she poked her he: 
out and remarked, severely: 

“Young man, I do not desire to say anything to 
you. Kindly do not disturb me any more. Go 
away, young man.” 

“T can’t!’ shouted the reporter. 
my coat-tails in the door!” 


*You’ve shut 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lectures, cruelest; damsel, medals; start 
ame, stratagem ; resown, owners; transient, ten 
rains; plea, peal, leap, pale; pools, spool, loops; 

pines, snipe, spine ; stone, notes, tones. 

2. Man-date ; man-hood. 

3. Madison, Phoenix, Salem, Topeka, Jackson, 
Springfield, Frankfort, Raleigh, Sacramento, Little 
Rock, Salt Lake City, Richmond. 

4. Ma-chi-ne, ho-lid-ay, sp-ice-ry, ma-nip-le, 
th-ink-er, un-can-ny—clinic. 

5. 1. Lincoln. 1. Thongs. Acts 22:25. 

6. 1. Wind, lass—windlass, 1. Car, a, van— 
caravan. 

7. Sat, factory, act, actor, Tory, fa, fact—satis- 
factory. 
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THE CHICKEN - RANCH. 
By Elizabeth Price. 


t was an exciting time for Milo 
| when the incubator came— 

almost as exciting as it was for 
mother, who had been wanting 
for a whole long year to try to 
raise some chickens. Father just 
laughed about it, but they did not 
change their minds. They both 
were sure that nothing could be so 
interesting as to see a flock of fluffy 
yellow balls chasing about in the 
pen that was going to be built. 
Milo had never seen any baby 
chicks in all his life, but he had 
heard about them till he was sure 
he would know one if he should 
meet it anywhere. 

One day the whole lovely dream 

suddenly came true. Cowboy Jack 
and ‘‘Shorty’’ went away early 
that morning, and when they 
drove through the big gate that 
night they had brought incubator, 
brooder, lumber for the pens and 
coops, and—all done up in cotton, 
in little square compartments, in- 
side bigger ones lined with cork, 
and fitting into strong cases—eggs ! 
So many there were that Milo gave 
up trying to count, and jumped 
from ‘‘seventeen, eighteen,’’ to 
‘*millions.’’ 

The incubator was very simple- 
looking, just a big box on legs, 
painted yellow, with its name 
across the top in black letters. 
Inside there was a square room, with 
a thermometer at one side, a wire rack 
across it half-way between its ceiling 
and its floor, which was not a floor at 
all, but just an ordinary piece of bur- 
lap tacked tight to all four walls. The 
rack did not reach quite to the door. 
There was an open space next the 
glass, as if the makers had not had 
quite enough wire to finish it properly. 
Then there was a lamp fastened on 
the outside, and a pipe to carry its 
heat into the square room, and that 
was all. 

Mother took the book of directions 
telling all about how to do everything, 
and began to study. She almost forgot 
when it was time to put Milo to bed. 

Of course there were lots of impor- 
tant things to do. Mother gave direc- 
tions, Cowboy Jack and Shorty carried 
them out, and Milo acted as overseer. 
But at last all was ready. The incu- 
bator lamp was lighted, the thermom- 
eter that hung inside was watched 
till the mereury reached the black 
arrow on its glass front, the precious 
eggs were laid on the wire rack, the 
glass door closed, and—the poultry- 
ranch had begun. 

There was not one thing Milo could 
do to hurry matters along. Mama 
turned the eggs every day, kept the 
lamp filled and trimmed and the venti- 
lator just right. 

Then things began to happen. The 
morning of that wonderful day mama 
and Milo put high stools in front of 
the incubator and sat down upon them. 
At first there was not much to be seen. 
Then a faint sound was heard, and an 
egg-shell broke in one wee spot, which 
presently grew a little larger. A bit 
of a white beak came in sight, and 
something said ‘‘Peep!’’ quite plain and loud. 
Milo almost fell off his stool at that, and mama 
clapped her hands. Slowly but surely that 
sharp little beak worked away, till the crack 
it made reached round the shell to the little 
hole where it began. Then a short rest, and 
then the chick, tired of its narrow bed, 
stretched its little buff cochin legs, and—snap! 
—two halves of shell fell apart, and out rolled 
the baby. It was very limp and draggled- 
looking, ‘but its eyes were round and bright as 
jet beads, and it peeped as if it had been doing 
it for years. 

Another rest, and then it began to look out 
of that glass door. Nearer and nearer it came, 
till suddenly it reached the place where there 
was not any wire, and down it went, right into 
the burlap below, that was as soft and yielding 
as a hammock. : 

Of course by this time there were ever so 
many others at work, each one peeping its 
greeting to its brothers and sisters, -and each 
one joining the first, in the hammock as fast as 
it could manage it. 

If Milo was disappointed in their looks at 
first he soon changed his mind, for inside of an 
hour the little fellows perked up, their yellow 
down fluffed out, their tiny wings fluttered, 
and their voices—why, the chorus they kept up 
was past belief. 

Mama and Milo laughed, and cried, ‘‘ Look 
there!’? and ‘‘Only see that!’’ till it would 
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THE MAD MARCH HARES. 
By M. 


ome day I'd like to 


That race and run so 


Who runs quite fast h 
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W. S. 
go into the wood 


Before the sun is up—I’m sure | could 
Find there the little hares that romp and play, 


wildly that they say 


No one has ever caught or tamed them yet, 
No matter how they plan a trap to set. 
| wonder if some little Indian child 


as ever caught one wild! 


I'd love to chase a mad March hare some day— 
| wonder where the Indian children play! 





have been hard to tell which was the happier. 
And of course papa and Nora and Cowboy 
Jack and Shorty and the fat cook and the 
twenty -seven other ranchmen and cowboys 
came for a glimpse. But mother and Milo 
sat on their stools the livelong day, with 
scarcely a rest for dinner; and when night 
came the wire rack was piled with empty 
shells, while the burlap hammock was full of 








wre 


plump little balls as soft as thistle-down. And 
by that time Milo understood that the men who 
had made the incubator knew how. 

There is more to raising chickens than 


















THE BATTLE. 
By E. W. F. 


n its winding hollows among 

the hills of the back pasture 

the little pond stretches away, 
shady and inviting. It is not a 
deep pond—nowhere over a boy’s 
head. 

Such a pond as this is not to be 
found on every farm, and when 
Fred and his cousin Lewis came 
out of the woods path right at the 
edge of the water, of course they 
wanted to stop and play. They 
had been there many times before, 
and each of them had a raft which 
he had built, and on which he 
used to pole himself about among 
the islands. But this time they 
knew they ought not to stop, for 
Grandfather Dixon wanted them 
to come up to the back lot right 
after dinner, and bring the box of 
tools which stood on the end of 
the bench in the shop. 

They had started early, and all 
the way had carried the box, 
which was heavy. Perhaps that 
is why they felt like stopping to 
rest a while when they reached 
the shore of the pond. 

**Let’s go out just a little way on 
the rafts,’’ said Lewis. ‘‘We’ve 
got time enough.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said Fred, ‘‘but 
we mustn’t go far or stay long.’’ 

The boys put down the box of 
tools and started toward the two 

rafts. Just a little way from the shore 
they came upon a peck measure, prob- 
ably left there by one of the men when 
he carried salt to the sheep. 

**Oh, look !’’ cried Fred, as he picked 
itup. ‘‘Whata fine seat it will make!’’ 
And he carried it with him and placed 
it bottom up on his raft. 

The two boys took their long poles 
and pushed out. Lewis was a little 
ahead, and when he happened to look 
back and saw the peck measure on 
Fred’s raft, he began to laugh. ‘‘It 
looks like the Monitor,’’ he said. 
Both boys had been reading about the 
wonderful battle between the little 
Monitor and the great Merrimac, 
and they remembered that at first 
some one had called the Monitor ‘‘a 
cheese-box on a raft,’’ because the flat 
deck was so low on the water, and 
there was hardly anything on it ex- 
cept the turret, which was like a large, 
round iron box. 

“I tell you what!’ cried Fred. 
‘**Let’s play battle! You be the Mer- 
rimac and I'll be the Monitor. I'll 
come out from behind the island, and 
you can meet me, and we will see 
which one can drive the other ashore.’’ 

Lewis agreed, and for a little while 
the boys chased each other’s rafts up 
and down the little pond, and bunted 
them as hard as they could by setting 
their poles deep in the mud and push- 
ing with all their strength. Then 
Lewis suddenly cried, ‘‘Let us make 

some oars! It’s a great chance, 
while we have the tools here.’’ 

They went ashore and hunted 
about till they found some small 
boards. With a hatchet from the 
tool-box and their pocket-knives 
they soon made four small oars, 

or paddles. By this time the boys had for- 
gotten all about their errand. Lewis put the 
tool-box on his raft for a seat, and Fred had 
the peck measure, and they began to row about 
the pond. Fred thought he saw a chance to 
bunt the Merrimac right in the side, and drive 
it ashore. So he bent over his oars and pulled 
as hard and fast as he could, without ever 
stopping to look over his shoulder. 

All at once there was a dreadful thump—the 
two rafts had come together, bang! and before 
they knew what had happened, both boys had 
turned a somersault and rolled head over heels 
off the rafts into the water. 

It was only up te their shoulders, and they 
waded through the mud to the shore. 

Then they remembered their errand and how 
long they had stopped, and were frightened 
when they thought what their grandfather 
would say. Their clothes felt awfully cold 
and sticky before they got the heavy box up to 
the place where the men were working, and 
they felt so ashamed that they could not say 
anything when Grandfather Dixon asked them 
why they were so late. But he looked at them 
and their dripping clothes, and said, ‘‘Oh, I 
see! You have been hurrying all the way! 


simply hatching them, to be sure, but at last| You must have been. Why, you are fairly 
accounts the buff cochins were doing so well | dripping 
that papa had entirely stopped laughing at | now, just as fast as you can go, and tell your 
them, and was taking great joy in planning a | grandmother I think you must be sick, and I 
chicken-house with all modern improvements. | want her to put you to bed at once.’’ 


with perspiration. Hurry home, 
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| HAVE FOR SALE GENUINE ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 
Discoidal stones, Pottery large and scarce types 
of a Minerals, Fossils, i Se Cata- 
logue No. 15, heavy paper, listing 200 lots, over 
Joo illustrations, loc. J. R. NISSLEY, Mansfeld, Ohio. 


Ti h Learn at our School 

e egrap ly Po agg ractical 
perry ae ving, ex- 

pe pees. earned. GRADUATES ASSIS 

ALOGUE FREE.  DODGE’S INST TTUTE OF 

TELE GRAP HY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Zranevest Servia, 

a Brazil, Peru, Cape H/ Mexico, 

ei Natal, Java, ete and Albi, ie Ce 

Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. C 25e. so the 

ye Agts. wtd., 50%. Vist Free I buy stam - 
C. Stegman, 59 43 Co’ Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, 


WANTED. TO LEARN 
TEL PHY. Posi- 
tions "Teaet School 
36 years old. Has railroad 
wire from Chicago for business practise. Can earn 


board if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Write to-day. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
Ho mag a ta FRE Squab 
From eggs 1008 Book, 


to squabs in 
4 weeks. HOW TO MAKE MOWEY BREEDING SQUABS 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Complete Motor Boat $75 




































Biggest bargain ever offered. 38 styles motor boats 
up to $4,000. Motors only 2to20H.P. Knocked Down 
Boat Frames with Machiner Row mons and Canoes. 
Particulars free. PIERCE ENG co., -, Racine, Wis. 











HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the const name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


(2) AGENTS (= 


This 3-Piece Combination { 
Grater, Slaw-Cutter and Slicer 
presents three most necessary kitchen |] 
rticles in one combination; grates and } 
lices any kind of fruit and vegetables. 
Every housewife buys at sight. Agents 
make $3 to $4 a day. No experience 
necessary. Outfit free, Write today for 
special proposition, A postal will do. 
Thomas Mig. Co. 732 Barney Bik., Dayton, 0. 























WIZARD Miehet- shed 
REPEATING *Pathd 


LIQUID PISTOL’ 


Will stop the =e vicious os 
(or man) witho t 
jury. Perfec iy safe to a — 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges id. pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any L “ae oe ca ertridges required. Over six shots in one 
1 dealers, or a mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. isch Pistol BSc. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 





SOCIETY-#-LODGE. 


—— to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate doz., sample, 
Sterling Silver, 2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder- 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 
‘ree, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
TIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 























| AE 
Steel Fishing Rods 
Our Three-Year-Guarantee T: attached to every 
genuine ** Bristol’? Kod is your protection against 






misstatements, and rods of inferior materials, faulty work- 
manship and careless finish. Americans like to buy things 
that are best—things with a reputation. “ Bristols ’’ 
have for 20 years been pre-eminently the steel fishing rods 
4 with the reputation—light, pliant, strong, springy, reliable. 
m Made of finest, high carbon stee! hardened in oil and clock- 
spring-tempered. Fish-Hook Disgorger 
Sree with catalogue. Beautiful Kemp 
calendar, from painting, 15 cents, 


post-paid 0. . Co., 
35 Horton 8t., Bristol, Conn. 



















A monthly magazine 

for everybody ; non-tech- 

nical, profusel illustrated, in- 

tensely interesting Spey instructive. Posts you on élee- 
tricity in all its a epplice ations. $1.00 per year, including 
a CTRIC like above illustration; engine 
willruna a aon on one wet or dry battery. 1,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. A marvel of skilled workmanship 








ENNEN'S se 
Wy LET 


“OWDER 


O A Postive Relief == 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
YP haps, than worthless substitutes, 
7 but a reason &r it.” Delightful 
after shaving. Id _everywhere, or 

# Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25c. 
original). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. | 






































CURRENT EVENTS | 








ieee Session of the new Congress 
will open March 15th, for the consideration 
of the question of tariff revision. 
e 
bf pees in Persia.—January 23d a 
violent earthquake was recorded by the seis- 
mograph at scientific observatories in various 
parts of the world, but it was not until February 
17th that it was known where the shocks had 
been felt. Then news was received that 60 
villages in the province of Luristan, in western 
Persia, had been destroyed, and about 6,000 
people killed. e 


Two-Cent Postage Rate on letters 
between the United States and Newfound- 
land went into effect March ist. Up to that 
date the rate had been five cents. 
& 


7 Lincoln Centenary.—The centennial 
anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s birth, 
February 12th, was very generally observed. 
At Springfield, Illinois, 8,000 persons crowded 
a large tabernacle and listened to addresses by 
Monsieur Jusserand, the French ambassador, 
Mr. James Bryce, the British ambassador, Mr. 
William J. Bryan and Senator Dolliver. At 
Lincoln’s birthplace, in Hodgenville, Kentucky, 
President Roosevelt laid the foundation of a 
memorial building and made an address. Gov- 
ernor Willson of Kentucky, ex-Governor Folk 
of Missouri, Mr. Wright, Secretary of War, and 
Gen. James Grant Wilson followed the Presi- 
dent in tributes to Lincoln’s memory. 
ca 


Mx Agreement with Venezuela looking 
to the settlement of all questions at issue 
between that country and the United States has 
been reached. One of the most important claims, 
that of the New York & Bermudez Asphalt 
Company, has been settled by a direct agreement 


. | between the company and the Venezuelan gov- 


ernment. Another claim is settled by a small 
cash payment; and the remaining claims are 
to be submitted for arbitration to The Hague 
Tribunal, upon conditions which are entirely 
satisfactory both to the United States and to 
Venezuela. ° 


Constitutional Barrier to the proposed 
appointment of Senator Knox of Pennsyl- 
vania to the office of Secretary of State in Pres- 
ident Taft’s Cabinet was discovered after the 
selection of Mr. Knox was announced. The 
Constitution of the United States provides that 
‘‘no Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States which shall have been created or 
the emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time.’’ Senator Knox fell 
under this prohibition, because the salary of 
the Secretary of State, together with the heads 
of other executive departments, was increased 
in 1907. The Senate, February 11th, unani- 
mously and without debate, passed a Dill 
intended to remove this obstacle, by repealing 
so much of the law of 1907 as related to the 
office of Secretary of State, and restoring the 
salary to $8,000, the former amount, beginning 
with March 4, 1909. The House of Represent- 
atives also passed the bill by a vote of 173 to 117, 
but in that body there was a strong opposition 
to it on constitutional grounds only. 
® 
he Fisheries Treaty.—The objections of 
the Newfoundland government to certain 
provisions in the proposed fisheries treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
were met by the consent of the United States 
to include in the proposed arbitration the ques- 
tion of the right of American fishermen to fish 
within the inlets of the west coast. The British 
List | government then gave its 
formal assent to the treaty, COPYR'T, '03, J. E. PURDY 
and ‘it was sent to the 
Senate for ratification. 
® 


ecent Deaths.— 

Daniel Larned Davis 
Granger, Democratic Rep- 
resentative in Congress || 
from the 1st Rhode Island 
district, died at Washing- 











DO. L. D. GRANGER. 


ton, February 14th, aged &. 





56. Mr. Granger was 
Mayor of Providence in 1900-1, and was serving 
his third term in the House. —— Russell Sturgis, 
a distinguished architect, 
and author of important 
works upon art and archi- 
tecture, died February 
llth, aged 72.——William 
Mathews, formerly pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and 
English at the University 
of Chicago, and author of 
‘*Getting on in the World’’ 
and of several volumes of 
literary essays, died Feb- 
ruary 14th, aged 90.—— 
Rear-Admiral James Gilchrist Green, U. S. N., 
retired, died February 16th, in his 68th year. 





COPYR'T, "04, J. E. PUROY 








WILLIAM MATHEWS. 
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The New Companion 
has Encircled the Globe. 











The New Companion Sewing Machine 
was first sold in 1880, over a quarter 


of a century ago.. To-day it is not 


only a household favorite in this country, 
but the demand has extended to many 
countries on the opposite side of the 
globe. A\s our heading suggests, its pop- 
ularity has literally encircled the world. 


Is your home properly equipped to handle the 
spring sewing, which will soon be upon you ? 
If not, let us send you our booklet illustrating the 
New Companion Sewing Machine — a standard 
machine sold at one-half the usual purchase price, 
because we ship direct from factory to your home. 


The style shown in our engraving, No. 2'2, is sold at $21.75. 
On receipt of price we will deliver it freight paid to any rail- 
road freight office east of Colorado. 
deliver the machine freight paid to any freight office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west 


> i 


> ae) 


of these four states. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


For $3.00 extra we will 





One of Many. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine was re- 
ceived in good condition and has been given a 
thorough trial. My wife says it is equal to any 
machine on the market, regardless of price. 


J. W. Nelson, Haskell, Okla. - 





A postal-card application will bring an illustrated catalogue of our sewing 
machines by return mail, together with a special Spring Offer. 


'PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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For Home-Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 















































Copyright, 1908, by 
The Warner 
Brothers Company. 


The above illustration proves the statement 


that Warner's Corsets forecast the figure ten- 
dencies a full year in advance. hen we 
pictured this corset last season, it was con- 
sidered extreme—this season it is the height 
of popular fashion. 
Our Parisian staff reports modifications of the 
reigning fashions in dress, but such as to require 
more than ever the long, graceful lines. These 
are delineated in their perfection by the corset 
models originated by us and familiar to-day to 
all fashionable women. 
The designing of the present-day corset is a new 
art, grasped. oak oy pees and experienced 
designers. ng, st raight-back, curveless- 
hip corset thee Ss lig ‘. Cares Me, and at the same 
time comfortable only be produced by 
makers of unqualiied. standing. Our reputation 
and facilities insure not only perfection of de- 
signing, but accuracy and skill in construction. 
Every part of Warner’s Corsets is tested to the 
Warner’s standard—cloth, boning, interlinings 
and all. They are guaranteed to wear—not to 
rust, break or tear 


Send for Booklet C, telling the tenigacr ae of lacing, 
fitting and wearing your corsets, with illustrations of 
some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair. 


— 


Hose Supporters 


attached 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago Oakland, Cal. 





Every Pair Guaranteed 

















“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From eworn statement of H. 8. 1 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 
sets per week. You 
Abi can it. Send your 
i) address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
show you how to make 
Re 10a day. OUT- 

to workers, 












NATURE @ SCIENCE | 








lored by Radio - Activity. — Radio- 

active substances cause the appearance of 
colors in glass and porcelain submitted to their 
influence. This fact, taken in connection with 
the knowledge that in places near the nitrate- 
mines of the province of Aconcagua, Chile, 
white glass becomes colored, has led to the 
discovery, in those districts, of spots in the soil 
which manifest a strong radio-activity. 

& 


7 Temperate Zone.—Prof. R. de C. 
Ward, a meteorologist, points out that 
while the term temperate zone very well de- 
scribes the climate within the band of the earth’s 
surface which it includes in the southern hem- 
isphere, it is often misleading when applied to 
| the corresponding band in the northern hemi- 
sphere. The most extreme climatic conditions 
prevail within its limits. In the southern 
| hemisphere the climate is more equable because 
| of the relatively vast extent of the ocean surfaces 
there. Even in the northern hemisphere fully 
half the area of the temperate zone is covered 
by water, and it is only over the continental 
portions that great extremes of heat and cold 
occur. ® 





onservation of Mass.—So much has 

been said lately about the apparent upset- 
ting of long-established scientific axioms that 
particular interest attaches to a recent confirma- 
tion of a principle that has long been tacitly 
assumed as correct, although in late years it 
has been questioned. In 1906 H. Landolt 
believed that he had shown a measurable loss 


he was disposed to ascribe the loss to the emis- 
sion of electrons. This year Landolt has suc- 
ceeded in tracing the apparent loss of mass to 
minute changes in the volume of the glass 
vessels employed in the experiments. The 
general conclusion which he now draws from 
ali his experiments is that no change of mass 
can be detected as a result of chemical reactions, 
and the law of conservation of mass in this 
case is true within the very small limits of 
experimental error. ® 


green and Electricity.—Now that 
aluminum has become available in any 
desired quantity, its use in electric installations, 
especially for long-distance conductors of electric 
power, is rapidly increasing. This is particu- 
larly true in the United States. It is a kind 
of poetic justice, says the London Electrician, 
that aluminum should render this service, for 
it owes its own rapid advance in the industrial 
world to electric methods of production. For 
equal conductivity only half the weight of 
aluminum is required that would be required 
if copper were used. The price of aluminum 
has recently fallen to about the same rate per 
ton as that of copper. When copper only was 
used, the average span between poles supporting 
conductors was 75 feet. This has been extended 
since the adoption of aluminum to 112% feet. 
The maximum span of an aluminum conductor 
is across the Niagara River—2,192 feet. Exper- 
iments are under way to increase the tensile 
strength of aluminum conductors by alloying 
with a little copper. , 
gee Rayleigh on Flying-Machines.— 

In his presidential address to the Royal 
Society, on November 30th, Lord Rayleigh 
spoke, among many other things, of the remark- 
able achievements during the past year in 
mechanical flight. He remarked that human 
flight, as a ‘‘feat,’’ has been demonstrated to 
be possible. But he deprecated the tendency 
to jump to the conclusion that what can be 
done as a feat will soon be possible for the 
purposes of daily life. He thought that since 
the difficulties, as shown by Professor New- 
comb, must increase with the scale of the 
machines, the idea that regular ocean service 
will be conducted by flying-machines rather 
than by ships should be precluded. Yet for 
special purposes, such as exploration, he said, 
we may expect to see flying-machines in use 
before many years have passed. 

& 


= Indian Tribes.—The government 
oi Eastern Bengal and Assam is nremnantting 
a series of manuals on the 
relatively unknown peoples 
of eastern India and its 
borders. Among these are 
| the Mikirs, who live south 
|of the Brahmaputra River, 
‘and the Meitheis, who in- 
| habit Manipur. The cos- 
tume of the Meitheis women 
is picturesque. These people 
are also interesting for hav- 
ing suggested to British offi- 
cers the charms of the game 
of polo. A curious custom 
among them is the selection 
of a man who gives his 
name to the year, and during , 
twelve months bears all the sins of his people. 
His personal good or ill fortune is supposed to 
influence the luck of the whole country. 











of mass during certain chemical reactions, and | 








SKIN TORTURES, 
Itching, Burning, Crusted, and Scaly 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
by Cuticura. 

Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuticura 
Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften 
the thickened cuticle. Dry with little or no rubbing, 
and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, irritation 
and inflammation, and soothe and heal, and lastly take 
Cuticura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood. 
This pure, sweet and wholesome treatment affords 
instant relief, permits rest and sleep in the severest 
forms of eczema and other itching, burning, scaly 
humors, and points to a speedy cure when all else 
fails. [Adv. 





STAM PS QUAKER foreten, free. BH ay Ao 2c. 


'WN-1, Manos d-iha2 AD WRITERS EARN 
Ye 44a aise LARGE SALARIES. 
We can help you to prepare by mail to increase your 


salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. | 





















The Tony none pa 


60 designs. They are durable—built 
from the best materials. A large as- 
sortment of Shetland Ponies kept at 


thee PONY FARM. Send for 
ree illustrated catalog “B" of Pony 

>» Vehicles. We furnish Pony, Cart and 
* Harness—the whole outfit complete. 
Our Free cataiog “ “A” tells all about 260 styles of full-size vehicles. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 540 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich 


ARNICA 


TOOTH SOAP 


Antiseptic, preserves while 
it beautifies—sweetens the 
breath—hardens the gums— 
whitens the teeth—a leading 
dentifrice for a Third of a 
Century. The metal pack- 
age is the most convenient 
for travel or 
the home 
—no liq- 

uid or 
powder to 
spill or 

waste. 








ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


post-paid 
if yours 
hasn't 
it.) 





Strong's Arnica Jelly 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps the 
skin soft and smooth; nothing 
better for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and all erup- 

tions. The collapsible metal 
tube is convenient and un- 
breakable. If your dealer hasn't it 
send to us. Sent wy ey for 25¢. 


Guaranteed ‘ood and Drugs 
Act, June 30,1906. Serial No. 1612. 
C.H. Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 








Pony Rigs 125 FOR Bors, 














This Athletic 





SUSPENDER Rez. 


ee boys’ trousers 
and stockings without 
wrinkling. 

Freedom of circulation 
and quickness in dress- 
ing assured. 

For boys in knee trou- 
sers. Made for girls, also. 











Only 50 
or 
75 cents 


Worth 
double it. 











Dealers replace all defect- 
ive pairs. 

Sold by Leading Clothing 

and Department Houses. 
If not, write 


~# Kazoo Suspender Co., 
= ~ Sole Makers, 


| neh sce =6Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ee 


| Make Big Money 
‘Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Ds rof. esse Beer: ry 

v1 mF. edto be the AF - ~ 
orseman. His ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses, and conquer- 
inghorsesof al! dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
everywhere. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successfu 
methods to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up a 
most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple princ anes. 

Competent Horse Trainers are _in demand every- 
where P Peo =. siedly pay $165 to $25 a head to have 
horses tamed, train cured of habite—to have colts 
broken to harness. A good trainer can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 

you love travel, here is a chance to see the 
Forid. a. Pane exhibitions and making large profits. 
be surprised to learn how pone it costs to 

L- ~y into the Horse-Training profess 

Write and Prof. Beery wil! send von fol) part! 
lars and handsome book about horses— FRE F Aldoes 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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FACTORY PRICE 


Nor by oye direct of us and 
OT BU 


can make for 1909. 





on the first ae sy i ol to your town. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 





A Kalamazes 





ote “Ra r’’ bicycle furnished by us. 
ie Por Jul ull at we ulars and special offer at once. 

IRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 

YS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and 

If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 

— profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen's 


a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until you receive our catalogues 
Ne learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 


YOU WILL BE ASTONISHE 


sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. 
satisfied with $1.00 onl above factory cost ICY 
under your own name plate at double our pric es. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCL 
usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
at prices ranging from @3 to @8 or B10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free 
TIRES COASTER BRAKES single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 
Ty =| ry a. repairs and equipment of all kin«s at Aa// the usual retail prices. 
AIT, but write to-day and we will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 
bd a great fund of interesting matter and useful information ; also 
It only costs a postal to get everything. 


We have more than 100 000 8 tisfied 
sinew and towns in the United States who have each saved from 
$40 by buying a Kalamazoo 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has 
a higher reputation or gives better eatisfaction. You oan no 
risk. You save all dealers’ profits. 


Send 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Cutatogne He No. 253 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue 


















RIDER AGEN IN EACH TOWN 


and district toride 
and exhibit a 1909 
Our agents everywhere are making money 


S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 


e the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 


when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our —_— models at the wonderfully low prices we 
We are 
YCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
ES, We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
These we clear out promptly 


a wonderful proposition 
rite it now 


Dept. C50, CHICACO, ILL. 

















Direct to You’ 


MARK REGISTERE 
customers ti in more than 17,000 aw 
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DAYS APPROVAL 


We pay the freight. 
a Postal for Catalogue 
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Stove Comp 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 








and roasting easy. 





The Possibilities of Pyrography 


A bit of real art of your own creation, on which the thought and skill of the 
Such are the possibilities of Pyrography. In 
addition, it offers promising inducements to those who desire an income from 
For this purpose we offer an Outfit that 


¥ 


giver have been expended ! 


the sale of pyrographic articles. 
is practical in every particular. 


Pyrography Outfit, No. 1 


This Outfit consists of 1 double Rubber 
Bellows, made of extra quality red rubber 
with net and rubber tubing; 1 Nickel- 
Plated Union Cork; 1 Cork Handle with 
tubing; 1 Spirit Lamp with aluminum 
hood ; 1 Benzine Bottle ; 1 curved Platinum 
Point which has been ‘thoroughly tested, 
and a 32-page Booklet giving a complete 
course of 10 illustrated lessons, with de- 
scription of tools, materials and methods 
of decoration. Directions with every 
Outfit. All enclosed in a neat box with 
hinged cover, designed, ready for burning 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and $1.00 extra, 
postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FOODS FOR THE GOUTY. 


4 oo Haig of London, who has 
3 attained eminence in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases, came to 
his theory of the uric-acid causa- 
tion of many cases of so-called 
neuralgia, rheumatic pains, gouty 
F twinges and headache as a result 
of observation on himself. During his student and 
early professional days he suffered horribly from 
periodical headaches, losing an average of one or 
two days out of every week in consequence 
thereof. He experimented with all sorts of drugs 
and modes of living, and finally discovered that 
the less meat he ate the less headache he had, and 
he found further that the occurrence of headache 
was marked by a simultaneous excretion of a large 
amount of uric acid. 

From these two facts he concluded that the 
headache was due to the presence of uric acid in 
the blood, and that the presence of uric acid in the 
blood was due to meat-eating. From this begin- 
ning was developed a complete system of dietetics, 
having for its object the exclusion of all uric-acid- 
containing foods, since, if uric acid is really the 
cause of these troubles, no permanent relief can 
be expected so long as fresh quantities of the 
offending poison are thrown into the system every 
day. 

Man is naturally a fruit-and-vegetable-eating 
animal, he believes, and must return to his original 
diet as the only means to his sanitary salvation. 
In-other words, Doctor Haig is a vegetarian, but 
a peculiar kind of one, for he does not allow all 
vegetable foods by any means. 

Beans, peas and other pulses are forbidden, 
since their protein is readily convertible into uric 
acid, and especially does he eschew tea and coffee, 
their alkaloidal ingredient, caffeine, being prac- 
tically the same chemically as uric acid. 

The diet of one who would avoid becoming a 
subject of the uric-acid diathesis, or who would 
emancipate himself from the pains of the already 
existing condition, must therefore consist almost 
entirely of breadstuff and cereals, puddings, fresh 
and dried fruits, nuts and the milk products. 
Water is the only beverage allowed. It is a 
meager diet, and must be more or less monotonous ; 
and moreover, it is not always efficacious in curing 
periodical headaches and other supposed mani- 
festations of the uric-acid diathesis. An occasional 
course of it, and a habitual more or less close 
approach to it are, no doubt, of great benefit to the 
general health, but one must not forget that many 
of the ills credited to uric acid may be a direct 
result of eye-strain, to be relieved more by glasses 
than by diet. 





* ¢ 


THE MUSIC OF NIAGARA. 


rsons who know Niagara maintain that the 

falls do not produce a roar, but a perfectly 
constructed musical tone, clear and definite. In 
fact, says Mr. A. B. Hulbert in “The Niagara 
River,’ Eugene Thayer, who made a more or less 
technical study of the matter, thinks that a trained 
ear should discern a complete series of harmonic 
tones, all uniting in one grand and noble note, as 
in the organ, and all as easily recognizable as the 
notes of any chord in music. 

“My first step to test my theory was to visit the 
beautiful Iris Island, otherwise known as Goat 
Island. Donning a suit of oilcloth and other dis- 
agreeable loose stuff, I followed the guide into the 
Cave of the Winds. Of course the sensation at 
first was so novel and overpowering that the ques- 
tion of pitch was lost in one of personal safety. 
After regaining myself, however, I returned at 
once to the point of beginning, and went slowly in 
again, testing my first question of pitch all the 
way; that is, during the approach, while under 
the fall, while emerging, and while standing some 
distance below the face of the fall, not only did I 
ascertain this,—I may say in spite of myself, for I 
could hear but one pitch,—but I heard and sang 
clearly the pitch of all the harmonic or accessory 
tones, only, of course, several octaves higher than 
their actual pitch. 

“Seven times have I been under these singing 
waters, and the impression has invariably been 
the same, so far as determining the tone and its 
components. 

“I visited Luna Island, and then sat among the 
rapids below Horseshoe Fall. Next I went to the 
Three Sister Islands, and here was the same old 
story. 

“The higher harmonics were mostly inaudible 
from the noise of the rapids, but the same two 
low notes were ringing out clear and unmistak- 
able. In fact, wherever I was, I could not hear 
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anything else. There was no roar at all, but the 
same grand diapason—the noblest and completest 
one onearth. I use the word completest advisedly, 
for nothing else on earth, not even the ocean, 
reaches anywhere near the actual depth of pitch, 
or makes audible to the human ear such a com- 
plete and perfect harmonic structure. 

“There is yet another music at Niagara that can 
be heard only on quiet nights. It is the most 
subtle, the most mysterious music in the world. 
What is its origin? Such fairy-like sounds are not 
to be explained. Their appeal is to the imagina- 
tion only. They are so faint, so far away, that 
they almost escape the ear, as the lunar bow and 
the fluted tints of the American fall almost escape 
the eye. And yet we need not fear to lose them, 
for they are as real as the deep bass of the cat- 
aracts.” 

*® 


A COMPROMISE. 


i the fifties of the last century the word 
compromise was of frequent use in political 
discussions. At that time John B. Gough was a 
popular public speaker. He was noted as a story- 
teller, and his stories were always well-suited 
to his argument. Mr. W. A. Mowry, in his “‘Recol- 
lections of a New England Educator,” recalls one 
of them. 


Compromise! compromise! 
promise mean? I will tell you. 

A colored man met a friend one day, and said: 

“Sambo, Sambo, do you know dat toder night I 
was sorely tempted? You know I used to steal. 
Well, since I jined de church I stopped stealing, 
but you know Mr. Jonsing’s shoe store? We 
toder night I was in dat shoe store, and I looked 
on de shelf and I see a pair of boots, jes’ de nicest 
pair of boots—jes’ af size, number fourteen. 

“Dere was de debil, and he say, ‘Take ’em, take 

Den de Lord say, ‘Let ’em alone; dat’s 
stealin’.’ But I wanted dem boots; mine all out 
at de bottom and sides. Dere was de debil and 
me, and we both say, ‘Take ’em.’ But de Lord say, 
‘Don’t you take ’em; dat’s stealin’.’ Now dere 
was a clear majority of two against one. 

“Jes’ den Mr. Jonsing, he leeb de store, and he 
leeb me all alone. Den de debil say, ‘Take ’em 
quick and skedaddle.’ I could take dem boots 
and chuck ’em under my coat and go right away, 
an’ Mr. Jonsing would neber know nottin’ about 
it. But, bress de Lord! I ’stood de temptation; I 
compromised, and took a pair of shoes instead.” 


What does com- 


’em.’ 


* © 


A HELPFUL ALLUSION. 


here were times when the Rev. Mr. Pomfret 
felt that he failed to reach the hearts of his 
parishioners. Sometimes he even failed to reach 
their ears. Therefore he was much cheered by 
something he saw in the Elton pew one Sunday 
morning. 
“I—I couldn’t help wondering, Mr. Elton,” he 
said, diffidently, when he met his parishioner the 


next afternoon, “what it was in my sermon that— 
er—particularly caught your attention yesterday 


morning. happened » looking your way. 
and I saw your face light up, and ar slapped 
if something 


your hand against your knee as 
pleased F papa 

“It did,” said Mr. Elton, cordially. “I felt ver 
grateful to you. When 73 spoke of Simeon, it 
came over me in a flash that it was at Simeon 
Davis’s I left my umbrella the last time I went to 
town. It’s been lost for six weeks.” 


* ¢ 


THE WRONG SPOT. 


atrick had recently set up in the cab-driving 

business, having bought out Mr. Cooley and 
his two station hacks. Before Christmas he had 
endeavored to make plain to his family what gifts 
he desired. 


“Tt’s small use telling them childern things, for 
they don’t pay me no heed,” he said, gloomi y. 
= d a hi nter- 


t ey give you, Pat?” asked an 
ested friend. 

“T kept it goin to ’em how I was near perished 
wid the cold,” said Patrick, ‘tan’ what do they do? 
Instid o’ giving me gloves for me hands, they’ve 
given me bloinders for me ears!” 


* 


AN IMPOSSIBLE COMBINATION. 


hey were talking of the strange sights to be 

seen in a great city, and one man paid his 
tribute to New York. ‘I don’t believe one of you 
could think of any combination of circumstances 
that hasn’t at some time occurred on the streets 
there,” he said. 

“T reckon I know of one that’s never occurred 
there,” said Hiram Fowle. 

“What's that?” asked the other, curiously. 

“IT guess,” said Hiram, slowly, ‘that you’ve 
never seen, nor ever will see, a brass band going 
= one direction an’ the heft of the folks going 

he other. 


* © 
DISPOSING OF HIS PRETENSIONS. 


ilitary Germany versus pugnacious Ireland 
appears in an anecdote related in Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

“Dose Irish make me sick, alvays talking about 
vat gread fighders dey are,” said a Teutonic resi- 
dent of Hoboken, with at —-. 

“Vhy, at Minna’s vedding der odder nighd dot 
drunken Mike O’Hooligan butted in, und me und 
mein bruder und mein cousin Fritz und mein 
frient, Louie Hartmann—vhy, ve pretty near 
kicked him outd of der house.’’ 


* © 


A HOPEFUL SOUL. 


«6 ope springs eternal,” says the poet. The 
Chicago News gives a striking illustration 
of the truth of his words. 
Woman is naturally more hopeful than man. 
Yes, there’s | wife, for instance; for years 
past every time she has had occasion to buy fish 
she has asked the dealer if they were fresh, hoping, 
I suppose, that some day he’ll say no. 


* ¢ 


FIRST AID. 
“Tf you were called upon to deal with a hys- 
terical person,” asked the examiner at the 
emergency class, “what would you do?” 


“I'd amputate his funny-bone,” said the student, 
with a turn for surgery and humor. 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 
Singers for clearing the voice. (Adv. 


STAMPS 


two million foreign stamps 
just as received unpic rite to-day and we 
will forward Packet containing several hundred, 
FREE! E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 51, St. Louis, Mo. 








GIVEN AWAY! As an Educational Campaign 
in Postage Stamps, we will give away 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 












big pro t. All -— Meg sent. W : 
iF, ry for press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
Sect THE PRESS CO.. Meriden, Connecticut. 
that wants to be thoroughly 
osted on all matters pertain- 
ng to athletic sport, such as 
Baseball, Tennis, Track and 
Field Athletics, ete., should 
send his name and address for a complete catalogue 
that contains 144 pages and 2,000 illustrations of every- 
thing that is new, and everything that is used in 
spring and summer sports. It is a complete encyclo- 
pedia of sport. Apply to 


A. C. SPALDING & BROS. 








violin outfits, only $10; 
guitar mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free - 
eourse of music lessons with 
each instrument. 


Many other rare opportunities in BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and everything musi- 
cal. Easy monthly payments. Sheet music and instruction 
books at half. 

FREE Big new catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a soc, piece of 
—_— new music if you mention instrument you 








NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO are interested in. Write to-day. 
126 Nassau St. 147 Wabash Ave. 156 Geary St. u@~T wo big Distributing centers ; address the nearer. 
e The RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
22 E. Fourth St. 359 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 














erpent 


The Only Picked Ripe 
Canned Right 


Pineapple 


comes from 


Hawall 


Always ask for Hawaiian-grown 
Pineapple, and you will receive the 
only pineapple with the quality and 
tenderness of the freshly gathered 
and sun-ripened fruit, and a flavor 
impossible of culture outside the 
ds,— the world’s best 





new crinkly- 
woven wash dress fab- 
ric lends charm to the 
season's spring and 
summer styles. 

Over twenty delicate 
plain shades, and many 
beautiful floral and bor- 
der designs, and Japan- 
ese effects. Serpentine 
Crepeisasoft,clinging 
fabric, that drapes 
effectively, setting 
forth the figure ad- 
mirably. Adapted to 
every sort of gown— 
wedding, party and 
graduation dresses, 
street gowns, gowns for 
house wear, kimonos, 
etc. Launders perfectly 
and retains its crinkle. 
We guarantee that the 
crinkle will not wash 
out, iron out, stretch 
out or wear out. 


Send for Free Samples. 


Sold by all best stores at 
not over 19 cts. per yard. 
Drapery gatteree of 
Serpentine for curtains 
and portieres at most 
drapery departments. 
Ask to See It. 


Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass. 







































Hawaiian Islan 
and natural pineapple garden. 

All dealers sell them, — sliced, 
grated, or crushed. Ask for ‘‘Ha- 









Drop postal for book of Hawaiian 
Pineapple recipes and pictures. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Tribune Building, New York City 
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NEW IDEA 
HELPED WISCONSIN COUPLE. 





It doesn’t pay to stick too closely to old notions 
of things. New ideas often lead to better health, 
success and happiness. 

A Wisconsin couple examined an idea new to 
them and stepped up several rounds on the health 
ladder. The husband writes: 

“Several years ago we suffered from coffee 
drinking, were sleepless, nervous, sallow, weak, 
and irritable. My wife and I both loved coffee 
and thought it was a bracer (delusion). 

“Finally, after years of suffering, we read of 
Postum and the harmfulness of coffee, and believ- 
ing that to grow we should give some attention to 
new ideas, we decided to test Postum. 

“When we made it right we liked it and were 
relieved of ills caused by coffee. Our friends 
noticed the change—fresher skin, sturdier nerves, 
better temper, etc. 

“These changes were not sudden, but relief 
increased as we continued to drink and enjoy 
Postum, and we lost the desire for coffee. 

“Many of our friends did not like Postum at 
first, because they did not make it right. But 
when they boiled Postum according to directions 
on package, until it was dark and rich they liked 
it better than coffee and were benefited by the 
change.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “‘The Road to Wellville” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








Women Work Wonders 


with a cloth and a little ‘3 in One.” 

It removes stains and scars from 
pianos, fine furniture — no grease to 
soil—no varnish odors. Itcleans and 
keeps bright any ve- 
neered, varnished or 
metal surface. The 
new way of applying 

BuOne 

requiresonly onetenth 
the oil, gets twice the 
results with only one 
half the work. Even 
if you have been using 

3 in One” write for 
special circular about 
“the new way.” 
FREE liberal sample 
and “3 in One”’ dic- 
tionary. 3 IN ONE OIL 
COMPANY 


43 ‘ 
New York Cay. 



































Original Milk 
{CHOCOLATE | 















PETER'S 
CHOCOLATE 


The Best Companion 
for a Winter Day’s Sport. 
“Trresistibly Delicious!” 
Sustaining. Wholesome as Bread and Butter. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.., Sole Agents, New York. 
































The Handiwork of Deacon Shem Drowne 


BY ANNIE J. HOLLAND 





COCK ON SHEPARD MEMORIAL CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 


Cambridge, is the old weathercock that 

from 1721 to 1869 turned on the spire of 
the ‘‘New Brick’’ Meeting-House in Hanover 
Street, Boston. Deacon Shem Drowne was the 
fashioner of this gigantic bird. He seems to 
have had a roving fancy in the matter of vanes, 
adorning Faneuil Hall with a huge grasshopper, 
and the Province House with the Indian, famil- 
iar in pictures of the place, and now in keeping 
at the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

Boston was but ninety-one years old when 
the New Brick Meeting-House adorned its spire 
with the now historic rooster, and the first 
sermon preached within its walls after this 
event is said to have been delivered by the Rev. 
Cotton Mather. 

He is a ponderous fellow, with an estimated 


[cane above the Washington Elm, in 


weight of two hundred pounds, standing five | 
| city. 


feet five inches, and measuring five feet four 
inches from the bill to the tip of the tail. It 
is necessary to dress him up at intervals, and 
the feat of getting him to the earth for the 
ceremony, and back again after it, is attended 
with difficulties. The cost on the first occasion 
—the bill for which is still in existence—does 
not seem extravagant—‘‘£7 15 4.’’ 

In 1869 a heavy gale swept over Boston. The 
spire of the New Brick Church was blown down, 
crashing into the roof of an adjacent build- 
ing, and the rooster parted company with the 
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AN OLD-TIME SOLDIER. 


homas Stone of Guilford, Connecticut, en- 

listed as a soldier in the Revolutionary army 
when he was nineteen years of age. In his 
diary, part of which is printed in the Journal 
of American History, he gives an account of 
his experiences. 

‘*Ashamed of my ox-goad, I was determined 
to exchange it for weapons of steel, and on 
April 11, 1777, I enlisted under Capt. James 
Watson in Col. Samuel B. Webb’s regiment, 
Connecticut line. Spent the following campaign 
at and near the Hudson River. 

‘On December 9th following, General Par- 
sons embarked on board some small vessels at 
Norwalk, Connecticut, with a view to take a 
small fort on Long Island. 

‘‘We left the shore about six o’clock in the 
evening. The night was very dark; the sloop 
which I was aboard of parted from the other 
vessels, and at daybreak we found ourselves 
alongside a British frigate. I think her name 
was the Franklin. Our sloop grounded, we 
struck our colors. 

‘Fatal hour! We were conducted to New 
— and introduced to the ‘Jersey’ prison 
ship. 

“We were all destitute of any clothing except 
that we had on, and we now began to taste the 
vials of monarchical tender mercy. About 
January 25, 1778, we were taken from the ship 
to the sugar-house, which during the inclement 
Season was more intolerable than the ship. 
Not a pane of glass nor even a board to a single 
window in the house, and no fire but once in 
three days to cook our small allowance of pro- 
visions. 

“Old shoes were bought and eaten with as 
good a relish as a pig or a turkey. A beef bone 
of four or five ounces, after it was picked clean, 
was sold by the British guard for as many 
coppers. 

*“‘About July 20th I made my escape from 
the prison-yard. Just before the. lamps were 
lighted I got safely out of the city, passed all 
the guards, was often fired at, but still safe as 
to any injury done me; arrived near Harlem 
River, eastward of King’s Bridge. 

““Hope and fear were now in full exercise. 
I arrived at the banks of the Harlem. Five 
men met me with their bayonets to my heart. 
To resist was instant death, and to give up little 
better. I was conducted to the main guard, kept 
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shaft on which he had turned 
so long. The poor battered 
form was rescued, pinched, 
patched and pounded into 
familiar outlines and propor- 
tions, regilded, and—as a 
relic of merit—housed with- 
in the walls above which, 
for one hundred and forty- 
eight years, it had swung 
with the breezes. 

The vane contained papers 
wrapped in lead, but so far 
destroyed by the action of the 
elements that they could not 
be read, and two flattened 
bullets, perhaps shot into it 
by British soldiers during 
their encampment on Copp’s 
Hill in 1775. 

The cannonading during 
the Battle of Bunker Hill 
must have rocked the roost- 
er’s resting-place and set 
him quaking. Other exciting 
events occurred in the neighborhood, notably 
during the following spring, when cannon-balls 
from the Americans at Lechmere’s Point, Cam- 
bridge, came whizzing over the Charles River 
into Boston as an urgent invitation to the 
British, then in possession, to evacuate their 
town. But the old weather-vane passed un- 
scathed through these scenes, and for nearly a 
century afterward—when ‘‘continentals’’ and 
‘‘regulars,’’ with their deeds and misdeeds, had 
become history—continued in its calling, indi- 
cating infallibly, with that far-ahead gaze, what 
Bostonians might look for in the way of wind 
and weather. 

He is still plying his trade. The season of 
retirement following the gale of 1869, that laid 
him low, was not a lengthy one. In 1873 he 
was purchased for the spire of the Shepard 
Memorial Church, Cambridge, and for thirty-five 
years has overlooked the center of that historic 
On such occasions as are deemed neces- 
sary the big bird is carried into Boston for 
regilding, and then, with flurry of fussy attend- 
ance, is perched on the shaft again. 

He carries history in his lineaments, but 
one might not suspect he carries it in his bosom 
as well. Such is the fact, however—in a sealed 
copper box. And some day—should the fact 
have become forgotten—it will be discovered 
therefrom that Deacon Shem Drowne was the 
fashioner, what were the vicissitudes of a check- 
ered career, and its age. 





there until morning, then started for New York 
with waiters with bayonets at my back. I 
arrived at my old habitation about one o’clock, 
and was thrust into a dungeon. 

‘*Next day I was visited by a oe 
who offered to enlist me and offered me 
bounty. I declined. 

‘*The third day I was visited by two Britis’ 
officers, who offered me a sergeant’s post, an 
threatened me with death in case I refused. 

“‘T replied, ‘Death if you dare.’ 

“In about ten minutes the door was opened, | 
and a guard took me back to the sugar-house, | 
it being about the same time of day I left my 
cell that I entered it, being three days and | 
nights without a morsel of food or a drop of 
water.’’ 

A little later this brave soldier was exchanged | 
and able to return to his friends. 


ze 
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SHABBY GENIUS. 
mnyson’s unconsciousness of his eccentrici- 
ties of dress gives point to an anecdote found 
in R. Hope Moncrieff’s recent book, ‘‘Isle of 
Wight.’’ 

As the poet laureate, in his queer and shabby 
hat and cloak, with his friends, Palgrave and b 
Woolner, the sculptor, were walking through 
a village, irreverent youngsters, having no | 
fear of he or she bears, ran after them with 
the ery: 

“Old Jew!’ 

‘*Poor Palgrave’s nose!’ Tennyson whis- 
pered to’ Woolner. 

Presently Palgrave took the opportunity of 
an aside to Woolner. 

‘*That’s what Tennyson gets,’’ he said, ‘‘by 
dressing himself in such a way !’’ 





* ¢ 


A DIFFICULTY REMOVED. 
pees has been the subject of so much 
change that it has been difficult for some 
people to keep track of all the alterations. A 
writer in Puck tells the story of a gentleman 
who asked if any of the more objectionable 
features had been abolished. 
**Sure!’? was the hearty reply from his in- 
formant, a football-player. ‘The athletic asso- 


ciation discharged the faculty this morning by 





a unanimous and enthusiastic vote.’’ 








Genuine Gnglish 
Dinner Set. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for four new 
subscriptions and $2.75 extra. Price $6.50. Sent 


by freight, charges in either case paid by receiver. 





THs Dinner Set, consisting of 70 full-sized pieces, is 
imported direct from England. ‘The grade offered is 
the popular Imperial Flow Green Duchess. This is a semi- 
porcelain with blue green under the glaze floral decoration 
and fine finish. It is a Set that we can highly recommend 
and fully guarantee. The pieces are as follows: 9 Cups; 
9 Saucers; 9 Breakfast Plates; 9 Dinner Plates; 9 Soup 
Plates; 9 Individual Butter Plates; 9 Sauce Dishes; | large 
Meat Platter; | small Meat Platter; | round Vegetable 
Dish; | Bowl; | Cheese Plate; | Covered Dish. 


IF ADDITIONAL PIECES ARE DESIRED THEY WILL BE 
SUPPLIED AT ANY TIME AS FOLLOWS: 


IIDIDED IDI D EO ED RONDE 


LLEVA DAD LIED LIED LD ADDED EDD ELD LD EDD E 


Cups and Saucers - dozen, $1.50 || Large Meat Platter - each, 30c. 
Breakfast Plates - “ -85 || Small Meat Platter- “ 15c. 
Dinner Plates - - “ 1.20 || Bowl - - - - - = “™ 15¢. 
Soup Plates - - “ 1.20 || Cheese Plate - - - “ 10c. 
Sauce Dishes - - “ 60 || Vegetable Dish - - “ 20c. 
Butter Plates - - “ -36 || Covered Dish- - - “ 80c. 


Any selection of the above pieces to the value of 75 cents given for 
one new subscription. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
Colored lithograph of the Set sent upon application. 


Seven-Piece China 
Nut Set. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 45 cents extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 

















"THB S Set is imported by us from Japan in large quantities, 
and is offered our subscribers on very exceptional terms. 
It is designed especially for serving nuts. Each piece is 
hand-decorated in pink roses entwined with light green leaves 
and gilt scrolls. The edges are decorated in cobalt blue, 
heavily striped in gilt. 

The Set consists of seven pieces: | Bowl, measuring 
534 inches in diameter, and 6 Individual Cups, measuring 3 
inches. The capacity of the Bowl is sufficient for general 


supply of the table service. It might also be useful for 
almonds, bonbons, etc. Each piece is fluted and mounted 


on feet. We know of nothing in fancy china so desirable 
and attractive as this Set. For this reason it will make a 
handsome gift. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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is Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol used 
to-day in thousands of homes — nearly 
every hotel and public building, and most 
hospitals ? 

BECAUSE it does aid in cleaning 
everything perfectly in the quickest time and 
with the least effort, and because it is a per- 
fect germicide. It insures absolute cleanliness 
and good health. Are you profiting by the 
discovery of this ‘‘ Liquid Cleanliness ’’ ? 


All Grocers and Druggists, 
10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY. 


Beware of Imitations. 

Have you ever tried Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap ? 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
Selling Agents, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











































































prereaS of repeating to- 
morrow the experience of 
to-day, which runs somewhat 
in this order, coftee—-headache 
—nervousness — biliousness — 
failure, start the day with 
Old Grist Mill Wheat Coftee 
and make this the order of 
your experience—clear head— 
cool nerves—courage—endur- 
ance—success. You will 
notice the difference in a 
single day, and the more 
you use Old Grist Mill, the 
more you will enjoy and 





appreciate it. Biscuits, muffins and griddle cakes 
POTTER é WRIGHTINGTON, ™24e with Old Grist Mill Self-Rais- 
Boston, Mass. ing Biscuit Flour are PERFECT. 








HOUSEHOLD FAVORITES — Ss. 


O YEARS THE PEOPLE'S — - 





Minute Gelatine Flavored 


Simply dissolve the contents of a 10-cent package 
in a pint of boiling water and set to cool. 
Package by mail for 10 cents and grocer’sname. Minute Cook Book of tested recipes free. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 








For Goodness’ Sake —Use Baker’s. 
Get a REAL flavor. 


Baker's Extracts are made direct from the finest fruits by a process peculiarly our own. 
Honest extracts in honest bottles. 


Try them and note the difference. All grocers. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Maine. 


BAKER'S JEXDRACIS 








The “Universal” Bread Maker 


In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked : 


‘*T have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine P ”’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows: 


1. The ‘‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
“‘dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 

3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is 
no occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 
subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 

THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion 

subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 

by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of All 
Grocers. 


10c. 


Per Package 


Stickney & Poor’s 
PURE SPICES. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Namber 47. 





The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices 
to a fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the oil cells 
remain unbroken and the natural oils are retained. This is the 
reason why Stickney & Poor’s spices keep their strength longer 
than other kinds— why their flavor is stronger and better. 











The durability 
of the luster produced 
by Rising Sun Stove Polish 
is what delights the housekeeper. 
It so far outlasts any other that there is 
no comparison. Mix it with water and apply 
evenly with a cloth or brush to a cold or lukewarm 
(not hot) stove. Polish with a dry brush. The 
brilliant luster will come out mirror-smooth and 
stay there. Just what you want. We know 
it. You will know it when you use it. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


In paste Sot one Paste 
e Polish 














